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SCENE IN STAMBOUL—FOUNTAIN AND MOSQUE OF EYOUB. 


HE story of Stamboul is full of ro- 

mance, and equals in wonder many of 
the tales of the “Thousand and One Nights.” 
Built by a Christian ruler, and dedicated as 
the capital of the great Christian Empire of 
the East, it stood for a while alone in its 
glory and its power, with every prospect of 
continuing for all time the mighty center of 
civilizing influences between the Occident 
and the Orient. But the fame of its beauty 
and its wealth and the unrivaled advantage 
of its position as a metropolis between two 
seas, and almost: between two worlds, soon 


excited the greedy eyes of the Osmanlis,—a 
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bold and vigorous race of Turco-Tartars, 
who aspired to overrun and finally pos- 
sess Christian Europe, in retaliation for the 
efforts of the Crusaders of the Middle Ages 
to drive the Moslems from the possession of 
the Holy Land and the tomb of the Savior. 

These Mohammedan descendants of Oth- 
man, or Osman, had ravished Asia’ Minor, 
and for centuries annoyed the outlying prov- 
inces of the Greek Empire, when, at last, 
they were emboldened to make their way 
along the western shore of the Black Sea, 
and cross the mouths of the Danube in their 
approach to Constantinople by land. They 
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had not been long in Europe before they 
were masters of the greater part of the Bal- 
kan Peninsula, and the Byzantine Empire 

soon began to crumble away under their 

vigorous attacks, until it had melted into 

three little lands. The Sultan of the Turks 

at this period was the famous Mohammed II, 

who had ventured to found his capital on 

European soil in the city of Adrianople, a 

little over a hundred miles to the north and ‘ 
west of the greater city that he aspired to 

make his own. 

The Greek Emperor of the period was 
Constantine Dragoses, who knew that it was 
only a question of time as to when the Turk 
would attack him, and began to seek from 
’ without the aid that he would need in order 
to meet his deadly foe. Foralong time he had 
encouraged the immigration and settlement 
in Constantinople of the merchants of west- 
ern lands, and thus the Genoese had settled 
in the suburb of Galata on the northern 
shore of the Golden Horn, and with them 
came the merchants of Venice and many 
traders from other lands. Their interests 
led them to offer the Greeks assistance in 
the hour of trial, and at its nearer, approach 
he also applied to the Pope to aid in saving 
him from the violence of the Turks. The 
Romish pontiff granted this, however, only 
onthe condition that the Greek Church, which 
had apostatized, should again return to the 
allegiance of the Church of Rome, which 
demand the Eastern Emperor granted. But 
this was a fatal step which alienated from 
him the greater part of his own clergy and 
weakened him with the principal statesmen 
of his realm. And thus readiness to yield 
to the demands of the Vatican soon caused 
a fermentation among all classes of his sub- 
jects, which reached its height when on 
the 12th of November 1452, the formal re- 
‘union of the Greek with the Romish faith 
was solemnly promulgated in the Church of 
St. Sophia. 

The opposition to this movement was rife 
among the very surroundings of the Empe- 
ror. The aid given by Rome in return for 
this humiliation was poorly proportioned to 
the defection that it caused; and altogether 
not more than two thousand foreigners were 
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ready to assist the Emperor in resisting the 
approaching Sultan. For the latter was 
well aware of all these internal troubles and 
dissensions, and, feeling that his time had 
now come, he prepared a great army of one 
hundred and fifty thousand men to march 
against the devoted city. In ships and can- 
non, in men and forts and means for every 
species of warfare, the Turks astonished the 
world, and still the defense within was so 
obstinate and desperate that at times, with 
all the Turkish forces could bring to bear, 
they would despair of success, and were at 
last only armed with enthusiasm for the final 
successful struggle by an army of twenty 
thousand dervishes who appeared in the camp 
of the Sultan, and bid him let them head the 
forces in this “holy war.” This raised the 
religious enthusiasm of the Turks to its 
highest: point, when they made a desperate 
attack, and, by immense cannon, effected a 
breach in the walls, through which they en- 
tered and took the city ‘with the fiercest 
conflict. 

In vain the Emperor, high on his steed, 
endeavored with saber to urge on his own 
and drive back the enemy’s forces. At his 
right hand fought Don Francisco, of Toledo, 
like an eagle, while another general, exclaim- 
ing, “I would rather die than live,” rushed 
among the Turks and scattered them to right 
and left, while John of Dalmatia performed 
wonders of bravery. But it was all in vain. 
The Emperor was soon hurried away in the 
crowd of fugitives, exclaiming in despair, 
‘Ts there no Christian who will behead me?” 
In the same moment he received a saber 
blow in the face from a Moslem, whom the 
Emperor killed in‘an instant, only to be cut 
down himself the next moment by a Turk, 
who felled and stabbed him from the rear. 
With him Byzantium ceased to be, and its 
last ruler fell as a hero and a martyr. 

The hordes of Mohammed now rushed 
into the doomed city, murdered all within 
reach of their cimeters, tore down the impe- 
rial arms from the public buildings, and 
planted the crescent in their place. For 
three days the Turkish army sacked the city, 
while many of the Christian warriors es- 
caped in disguise or by stratagem. A vague 
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prophecy had long floated in Constantinople 
that if the Moslems endeavored to take the 
city they would only be allowed to pene- 
trate as far as the Pillar of Constantine the 
Great; for here an angel, having descended 
from heaven, 
would place in 
the hands of a 
man a sword 
with which he 
would be able 
to drive back 
the hordes of 
Islam to the 
very borders of 
Persia. Trust- 
ing to this tra- 
dition, an im- 
mense crowd of 
men, Women, 
and children 
had fled to the 
Church of St. 
Sophia, where, 
behind closed 
doors, they 
crowded head 
to head in fear 
and prayer, 
andwere await- 
ing the result. 
But soon the 
Turks appear- 
ed, burst in the 
doors with their 
heavy axes, 
bound the men 
with ropes, the 
women with 
their own gir- 
dles, and drove 
them away to 
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Sultan appeared in order to close the career 
of the Christian faith within its walls, and 
give the glorious temple over to the worship 
of Allah and the Prophet. As he entered 
he perceived a vandal Turk ruthlessly en- 
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horrors were 
being perpe- : 
trated by some, others were destroying the 
sacred vessels, the lamps, and the crucifixes, 
tearing down the canopies from the altars, 
and eating and drinking and even feeding 
their horses on the latter. About noon the 
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gaged in destroying the beautiful inlaid floor, 
whom he struck down in a moment with the 
fierce exclamation, ‘‘ You have booty enough 
in sacking the city and robbing the prison- 
ers; the buildings of the city belong to me.” 
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MOSQUE OF ST. SOPHIA. 


The Sultan then called for the body of the 
Emperor, which was found and brought to 
him, when he gave orders to have the head 
cut off and exhibited on a pillar till evening, 
and the body to be buried with imperial 
honors. 

In a squalid quarter of Stamboul, inhab- 
ited mainly by shoemakers and saddlers, still 
lie the imperial remains under a stone slab, 
without inscription, but shaded by a willow 
entwined with wild vines and roses. A sim- 
ple lamp, provided with oil by the govern- 
ment, is even till to-day lighted every even- 
ing over: the grave. Thus vanished the 
glories of St. Sophia, that for a thousand 
years had been the pride of the Christian 
world, and which was considered so beauti- 
ful by Justinian, who completed it, although 
it was commenced by Constantine, that, on 
beholding it in its finished state, he exclaimed 





in raptures, ‘Solomon, I have conquered 
thee.” 

And thus became the famous city the 
“Stamboul” of the Turks, which name it 
has since borne among them. A few days 
after the conquest, the Sultan Mohammed 
again rode into the city to examine his long- 
sought prize. A death-like stillness reigned 
in the streets, though in the houses the 
savage soldiery. were still raging in their 
search for plunder, and murdering each 
other in order not to be obliged to share it 
mutually. On his way back to his camp, 
the Sultan passed the Imperial Palace, and 
at the sight of the devastated apartments 
and deserted halls, exclaimed in the lines of 
the Persian poet: “The spider is door- 
keeper in thy halls, while the owl screeches 
from thy battlements.” And thus it and 
many other ruins remain to this day, the 
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retreats of spiders and owls, while the palace 
itself affords an abode for a number of 
Spanish Jews, who, for a trifle, will guide 
the stranger to its roof, whence may be en- 
joyed,an enchanting outlook. From the 
moment that the Crescent supplanted the 
Cross on the summit of St. Sophia, the great 
city has stood still, so far as the Turk is 
concerned, and the old city is thus a scene 
of dilapidation and | 
squalor, and bears =~ 
the name of Stam- ~— 
boul todistinguish > 
it from the newer 
portion built and 3% ny 
sustained by Eu- § 
ropeans and ad- 
venturers from all 
lands. 

Since the Turk 
came in possession < 
of Constantinople =>“ 
he has studied ie 
to isolate himself ]7S2 ga 
from the world ™% 
and enjoy his booty 
unmolested; and while Christian Europe, 


during the last few hundred years, has made 


the most rapid strides in all modes of com- 
munication, he has reluctantly yielded to 
let others slowly and with great difficulty 
pave the approaches to his retreat which he 
knows the “infidel” covets. He has stead- 
ily opposed the construction of railroads, 
and only a few months ago that from Con- 
stantinople to Adrianople was opened, al- 
though it is on the high road to Belgrade on 
the Danube. It is not possible, therefore, to 
reach Constantinople from Europe by rail. 
A few hundred miles more would connect 
the Middle Danube from Belgrade to the 
Mistress of Two Seas, and greatly benefit 
Servia and all the land that it would trav- 
erse. But as it is, one must now sail down 
the Danube to Rustchuk, thence tale rail to 
Warna on the Black Sea, and thence by 
steamer to the capital on the Bosphorus. 
The steamers have had better luck in intrud- 
ing into the domains of the Turk, because he 
is so approachable by water, although he has 
fought this privilege tooth and nail, and 
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still continues to refuse to Russia the free © 
use of the Dardanelles and the Sea of Mar- 
mora. The common approach to Constan- 
tinople is therefore by steamers from Trieste 
on the Adriatic, or from the ports of the 
Mediterranean and the Levant. 

But one thing is certain,—whether we near 
the wonderful city through the Black Sea 
and the Bosphorus, or the islands of the 
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Archipelago, the Dardanelles, and Marmora, 
the first sight is equally charming and mag- 
nificent. We immediately perceive that we 
are approaching one of the most favored 
places of earth; and there we feel the pulsa- 
tions of Asia and Europe at the same time, 
and see the commerce of the East and the 
West meeting in unison. Besides the proud 
sailing craft of all kinds, we notice the heavy- 
laden steamers of various build, and shooting 
in and out among them all the slenderly 
built caiques. And on either side of the 
long strait that connects the two seas and 
bears the name of Bosphorus, the eyes 
wander among green and richly wooded 
heights and friendly valleys, and discover 
towers that come down from the Middle 
Ages surrounded by lightly poised kiosks, 
modern villas, and Turkish houses of frame. 
Every bend in the shore reveals a new scene 
and discovers to us the important and strat- 
egic points covered doubly and trebly with 
threatening forts. The Turk made his ap 
proach to Constantinople by constructing 
great forts on the Bosphorus whence to con- 
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trol the passage of the strait. Some of these 
have formed the bases of thriving and beau- 
tiful villages as the eye greets them from the 
water, and are the charming retreats of 
many whose occupation calls them daily to 
the crowded city. 

As the steamer approaches the port, a 
crowd of boats gathers around filled with 
noisy porters and boatmen, and the inevita- 
Dte hotel runners, who, in vile jargon, en- 
deavor to attract the attention of the new- 
comers to the advantages they have to offer 
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the Moslem lands of Europe, Asia, and even 
Africa. It is not simply the triangular spot 
washed on one side by the Marmora and 
another by the Golden Horn, and in the rear 
defended by heavy fortifications, byt the 
city includes also many suburbs, the princi- 
pal ones of which lie on the further side of 
the Horn, and bear the name of Galata and 
Pera. But to these may be reckoned the 
long line of suburbs extending along the 
shores of the Bosphorus so closely embracing 
each other that a passage through it seems 
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TURKISH CAFE AT THERAPIA, CONSTANTINOPLE. 


in the way of bark and hostelry. In the 
confusion of preparing to land and look out 
for baggage, the traveler too often turns 
away from the beautiful picture of the domes 
and minarets of Stamboul that can best be 
seen on the approach, until the steamer is 
soon moored between the two cities that rise 
on either side from the harbor of the Golden 
Horn, forming an amphitheater rising from 
terrace to terrace, and containing a world of 
the most varied interests and the greatest 
contrasts. 

Stamboul is the gravitating point for all 





like a journey through the grand canal of 
some ancient capital; and even to these 
may be added the crowded group of dwell- 
ings on the Asiatic side known as Scutari. 
Thus, from Constantinople to the Black Sea, 
a distance of about fifteen miles, it is one 
never-ending swarm of light frame houses, 
gardens, cypress groves, gentle hills, and 
pleasant vales, pointed towers and lead-cov- 
ered domes sparkling with gilded trimmings. 

To examine such a city closely is no fruit- 
less\task, even were it not, as at present, the 
special point of attraction for grave political 
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reasons. That portion of it which belongs 
to the city properly so called may contain 
about seven hundred and fifty thousand in- 
habitants, although there are no reliable data 
concerning the census either of the Capital 
or the outlying Provinces. The Turk is not 
much of a statistician, and is satisfied with 
a rough guess rather than an accurate enu- 
meration, so that their figures run from 
about six hundred thousand to a million of 
inhabitants; the one we give above is per- 
haps nearest the truth, although the city 
when viewed from favorable points, would 
seem to contain many more. But vast 
numbers of the buildings in the inner city 
are little else than ruins, and are 
thus adapted give shelter to but 
comparatively a small number of 
persons. 

Constantinople is divided into 
two portions separated by the inner 
port—the famous Golden Horn. 
This is formed by a long, narrow 
arm of the sea penetrating the 
land on the Europeanside: It takes 
the name of horn from its shape, 
and of “golden” for its remarka- 
ble beauty. The old city, properly 
bearing the name of Stamboul, lies 
on the south bank of the Golden 
Horn, and forms a perfect  tri- 
angle, the southern’ side of which 
is laved by ‘the waters of the Sea 
of Marmora from its extreme point 
in the east to the “seven towers” 
in the west. On the opposite side 
of the Golden Horn are the aristocratic and 
the commercial suburbs generally known 
as the European quarter; and passing these, 
along the shores of the Bosphorus, are To- 
phane, the cannon foundry, with a num- 
ber of magnificent mosques, the Turkish 
quarter, Fyndykly, the new palace of Dolma- 
Bagdsche and that of Beshicktash. Look- 
ing thence across the Bosphorus to the 
Asiatic side, one perceives Scutari, with its 
outlying suburbs and dark cypress groves 
mostly containing cemeteries. Three bridges 
cross the Golden Horn, while steam ferries 
and innumerable boats keep up the connec- 
tion with the Asiatic side. 
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Beautiful as is Stamboul when viewed 
from the steamer’s deck, with its rising am- 
phitheater from each side of the Golden 
Horn, and each new height crowded with 
mosques and minarets, with domes and 
lordly palaces overlooking the surrounding 
complex of houses, a view of the interior 
dispels all this charm. The first and Inst 
thing that offends the eye and the nostrils 
of the stranger is its filth. The filth of the 
Orient, which abounds in all its cities, 
forms a factor, of which one has taken no 
account while indulging in dreams of Orien- 
tal phantasy. See it, and a large portion of 


A STREET IN GALATA. 


of the foreigners and the seat of all embas- 
sadorial mansions, forms no exception to the 
rule. A steep street leads up to this from 
the tradesmen’s quarter of Galata, and even 
this is quite narrow. A large portion of 
the district devasted by a conflagration in 
1870, still lies in ruins. Constantinople is 
built very largely of wood, and is famous 
for its frequent carnivals of fire, that seem 
to come at stated epochs like commercial 
panics, and form, as it were, eras in. the his- 
tory of the city. It-is seldom that:the rav- 
ages of the fire-fiend are made entirely good 
again, and thus ruin after ruin disfigures 
certain quarters of the city. 
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No one may venture into the labyrinth of 
narrow crooked streets without a guide and 
interpreter, for the confusion of the passages 
is so great that all plans fail to make them 


THE HIPPODROME. 


intelligible, ahd the visitor would wander 
around in despair and find an exit impossi- 
ble—an embarrassment heightened by the 
inability to comprehend the language of the 
land. The only conveyance through the 
city is the horse’s back, for there are no pub- 
lic carriages, since a great portion of the 
streets and steep hills are ascended often 
by flights of steps. For certain quarters car- 
riages may be obtained, and on a main 
route there is now a horse railroad intro- 
duced by a company of enterprising foreign- 
ers. Indeed, all modern improvements find 
their origin in the activity or the greed of 
the foreign population. 

The two longest streets are those ledding 
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to the Hippodrome, and the Mosque of So- 
phia—“Agia Sophia” —as they call it, form- 
erly the Christian temple built by Constan- 
tine, and finally finished by Justinian in the 
sixth century. The 
wayfarer seeks in 
vain for pavements, 
for house-numbcrs, 
and even names of 
streets. Even the pay- 
ing of the streets, 
if they can be said to 
be paved, consists 
generally of a mass 
of loose stones scat- 
tered over the road- 
way; and after a 
heavy rain these 
streets resemble 
mountain-torrents. 
But they at least offer 
an interesting specta- 
cle. Here one sees 
carts or wagons drawn 
by oxen, there water- 
carriers, or men bear- 
ing oil jugs, and these 
are followed by don- 
key-drivers, bread- 
peddlers, and sedan- 
chairs, in which are 
sitting Turkish dames, 
followed perhaps by a 
pasha on horseback 
with a numerous reti- 
nue. Another roll of the canvas in this strange 
panorama introduces a band of praying or 
whirling dervishes, a pack of homeless dogs, 
or a group of melon-peddlers. On either 
side of the street are open stores or the 
workshops of the mechanics. All petty 
trades are in the hands of the native Turks, 
who are the shoemakers, saddlers, and 
leather-workers of all kinds, cutlers, lock- 
smiths, ete. The Turk always chooses a 
sedentary calling, which he pursues with a 
gravity and earnestness that impart a cer- 
tain solidity and character to his products, 
and brings him into strange contrast with the 
obtrusive and offensive bearing of the Jewish, 
Greek, or Armenian trader in small wares. 
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The stalls of the Turkish merchants have 
always something in them attractive to 
the stranger in the line of rare curiosities 
and knick-knacks, and he who tarries 
there a few weeks is strongly tempted to 
gather a little museum of Oriental no- 
tions. The picture booths have the most 
variegated and incongruous stock of va- 
rieties. Formerly they were not allowed to 
figure or draw the human form in any man- 
ner; it was considered a capital sin, and a 





high crime against the Koran. But in these 
latter days many things are allowed that 
formerly caused annoyance to all true Mos- 


lems. The Turks now enjoy all sorts of 
rude and gaudy pictures, and are specially 
fond of those delineating battle-scenes of 
noted fields. And thus, as the turban is 
gradually yielding to the fez for the Turk’s 
head, so many long-cherished customs are 
losing their sacred and obligatory character. 
In the olden time the baker who sold light 
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bread or dealt in false weights was nailed 
to his store door by the ears; and obstreper- 
ous wives ‘were tied up in sacks and emp- 
tied into the Bosphorus in broad daylight; 
but these halcyon days to the genuine Turk 
are gone not to return. 

The bazaars of Stamboul are one of its 
most striking features, and the first resort 
of the traveler. At the very threshold of 
these the’ foreigner will find the money- 
changer with a full display of Turkish coins 





on his table, which he is anxious to exchange 
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abound; and these latter are the special fa- 
vorites of the negresses who attend the veiled 
ladies in the capacity of care-takers and 
protectors. The number of tobacco-dealers 
is legion, not only in the bazaars, but else- 
where; their booths are found on the heights 
of Pera, at the port, by the Mosque of So- 
phia, and even under the very shadow of 
the Sublime Porte itself. One wonders what 
the Turks did before tobacco was known in 
Europe. They could scarcely have spent 
all their time in sleeping, playing chess, tak- 
ing off the heads of Christians, or sewing 
their wives up in bags and throwing them 
into the sea. And from this reflection one 
is lead to wonder what they drank before 
the use of coffee was introduced among 
, them. Previous to the sixteenth century 


: E they had neither of these luxuries, and now 
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JEWELERS’ BAZAAR. 


for the gold pieces brought by the many vis- 
itors from divers lands, who even with his 
good discount for exchange will fare better 
than to trust to the uncertain rates offered 
by the dealers inside. These bazaars may 
be generally described as covered arcades, 
forming sheltered streets of booths and stalls, 
lighted from above, in which one may lounge 
for hours, purchasing or gazing as he may 
please. The “ jewelers’ bazaar” is the fa- 
vorite resort of the Turkish ladies, and the 
keepers are mainly Jews. |. The Orientals 
have a passion -for diamonds and other pre- 
cious stones, and ‘this is shared: to enthusi- 
asm by the ladies of, the harem. Pearls, 
emeralds, and ear-rings. of filigree work 





one can scarcely imagine their existence 
without them. 

Not the least of the attractions for the 
eye and the palate of the foreigner are the 


4 long rows of booths or stalls that display 


the luscious fruits of the South. Dates, 


figs, oranges, pomegranates, lemons, and 


scores of fruity dainties are temptingly dis- 
played whose names one scarcly knows. 
Besides these are the finest liquid honey, 
goat’s milk, grape, and other jellies in pro- 
fusion, prepared in the neatest and best 
style, so that the confectioners almost rival 
the jewelers in attraction for the ladies and 
children. Then comes the vegetable mar- 
ket, with immense spicy melons, that are a 
specialty in Stamboul, and are rarely excelled 
anywhere; and these are flanked by heaps of 
artichokes and a great variety of squashes. 
And, finally, no market in the world has 
finer opportunities for the productions of 
the sea, with the Bosphorus in front and 
Marmora and the Black Sea at the right 
and left; oysters, crabs, and splendid fish of 
all kinds are ever ready to grace the tables 
of the wealthy denizens of Constantinople. — 
And now we turn to the principal public 
square of the city,—thé antient Hippodrome, 
which still: bears: for theth ‘the same name 
as in former -times, “‘ At Meidan,”’ literally 
the Horse Square. The ancient Hippo 
drome was an immense circus; the present 
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site is an irregular square. In the bloody 
insurrections of the Byzantine period the 
Hippodrome played a great part, and early in 
the present century it was the arena for the 
annihilation of the brutal corps of Janizaries. 
For centuries these Turkish troops had been 
a bulwark of the Ottoman power, and the 
terror of the Christians; they finally, how- 
ever, became extremely haughty and exact- 
ing, and even aspired to dethrone and en- 
throne rulers, and so degenerated as to be 
thus dangerous to their own sovereigns. In 
the year 1826 Sultan Mahmoud II decided 
to reorganize the army so as to reduce their 
power and his dependence on them, and 
therefore resolved to disband them. Know- 

ing his intention, and being unwilling to 

yield to his demands, they intrenched them- 
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this monolith is eighty feet; it rests on a 
square marble pedestal, whose faces repre- 
sent the contests of the race course. This 
Egyptian wanderer has had a rare history. 
It saw the realm of the Pharaohs and its 
fall, the founding of Byzantium, the foun- 
dation of a new faith,—the rule of Islam 
and its decline and weakness. 

The At Meidan is still a beautiful square, 
and on the north-east corner of it stands the 
jewel of Constantinople,—the Church of 
St. Sophia. A firman is needed in order to 
obtain permission thoroughly to examine it, 
and this costs about ten dollars. There is a 
special entrance into the mosque for the un- 


selves on the At Meidan with a view to self- ,@ 


defense. Then the Sultan ordered an attack | 


on them, which resulted in a fearful slaugh- 
ter, in which twenty thousand are said to 
have fallen,—a tragedy which put an end to 
their existence. 

Among the most cherished relics of an- 
tiquity on the square of the Hippodrome - 
are three columns that adorn its extremity ; 


one is a shattered obelisk, another the ser- | 


pent’s column, twelve feet in height, from 

which the three heads have disappeared, 

and which once, as is confidently asserted, 

formed the main support of the golden tri- 

pod at Delphi; and, finally, the ancient 
Egyptian obelisk of Tuthmosis of Heliop- 
olis. One of these obelisks, erected thou- 
sands of years ago, found its way, at the 
command of Pompey, to Alexandria, and 
now lies there half buried in the sand; a 
second was transported to Paris with mar- 
velous effort and expense; and a third jour- 
neyed to Rome. But in spite of its immense 
weight, it was destined to have no rest there 
and was at last brought to Byzantium; here 
it was of course a misnomer among the Mos- 
lems, and it is astonishing that the Turks 
have allowed it to remain there, for it is 
covered with hieroglyphics representing bee- 
tles, birds, hands, eyes, and men, all’ sharply 
drawn and so well preserved that one would 
say they were carved four days ago rather 
than four thousand years. The height of 
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believers, and before going in one must either 
remove the shoes and go in stockings, or else 
draw on slippers. The “ Agia Sophia” was 
built under Justinian as a Christian temple, 
and finished in the year 568. At its com- 
pletion the Emperor gazed on its beauties, 
and hastened to the altar with rapture, little 
suspecting that the time would come when 
the ruler of the Osmanlis would enter these 
walls on his steed, and with his own hands 
tear down the symbols of the Christian 
faith, and there declare that there is no God 
but Allah, and Mohammed is his Prophet. 
The church was heroically defended by the 
Christians; the bodies ofthe fallen forming 
a wall, over which the'conqueror clambered} 
staining with ‘his: bloody hand the marble 
wall with imprints which are still shown. 
The dome of.the ancient church still ‘cov 
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ers the edifice, in form of that of St. Peter’s 
at Rome, and gazes over the busy throngs at 
its feet as well as far over land and sea. But 
it turns its face away from the grave of the 
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retired to Asiatic shores. “Agia Sophia,” 
with its mighty dome, has become the model 
of the greater partof Mohammedan mosqués, 
of which Constantinople possesses many very 
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Prophet and looks towards the east into the 
face of the rising sun, and in the south to- 
wards Ephesus, Antioch, Alexandria, Cor- 
inth, and the grave of the Redeemer. The 
four minarets which the Turks have added 
to it, and the crescent with which they have 
crowned it, emblems as are these of the Is- 
lamic faith, have not been able to eradicate 
the Christian character of the edifice, that 
may yet bear the cross on its dome when 
the Moslem who now rules on the Bosphorus 
shall have played his part in Europe, and 





beautiful ones that are literally counted by 
the hundreds. 

Of these we will mention but one other, 
which has acquired significance to us be- 
cause the present Sultan, Abdul Hamid II, 
the thirty-fourth sovereign from the stock of 
Osman, lately received within its walls the 
sword of the Prophet as the emblem of his 
duty. The Eyoub Mosque lies outside the 
great city wall to the north-west of Con- 
stantinople, in a suburb, and is one of the 
most sacred places of Islam. When, at the 
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period of the first great assault of the Arabs 
against the followers of Christ, the fanatical 
adherents of Mohammed appeared - before 
the walls of the Christian city, and besieged 
it for seven years, among the leaders was 
one Eyoub (Job), who, in his youth, had 
been a standard-bearer of the Prophet, and 
he fell under the walls of Byzantium, and 
was here solemnly buried. The monument 
which the Arabs raised over his remains at 
that time had disappeared in the course of 
the seven hundred and 
eighty years which lay 
between the first at- 
tack on Constantinople 
and the taking of the 
city by the Osmanlis, 
or descendants of Os- 
man, under Moham- 
med II in 1453. This 
ruler searched in vain 
for the grave, without 
being able to find a 
trace of it left, until 
through a vision on the 
third day after the con- 
quest, he perceived the 
spot. He immediately 
built over the grave of 
the hero the mosque 
that still stands, a plain, 
edifice of white marble 
after the model of So- 
phia, flanked by two 
slender minarets. Around it soon sprang up 
the Eyoubsuburb, with its immense cemetery 
full of cypress groves, that extends for nearly 
two miles along the banks of the Golden 
Horn, between the city and the “ Valley of 
Sweet Waters,” and in fair weather in Sum- 
mer is crowded every Friday afternoon with 
thousands of women sitting among the white 
tombstones, gazing on the motley train of 
caiques and light barks of every build pass- 
ing up and down the Golden Horn like a 
grand cavalcade in a park. 

In this mosque every new Sultan is girded 
with the sword of Osman by the sherif of 
Konieh, who has had this privilege since the 
year 1299, when Osman there set up his 
court, which was afterwards removed to 
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Brussa, and finally established in Stamboul. 

None are admitted to this sacred mosque 

but Mohammedans, and no Christian has 

yet seen the ceremony of girding on the 

sword, which is equivalent to the coronation 

of other monarchs. The fact that the em- 

blem, through whose acceptance the Sultan 

is made the ruler of all the faithful, is 

neither a crown nor a diadem nor a tiara, 

but a sword, and that the curved cimeter of 

Osman, the conqueror, points to his duty as 

a warrior at the head 

of the faithful. He 

takes the oath to spread 

the belief in Islam by 

the sword. “The 

sword is the key of 

heaven. A night passed 

under arms is worth 

more than two months 

in prayer. Who falls 

in battle has his sins 

forgiven. Heaven is 

open to him. His 

F;, wounds are brilliant as 

Gy, scarlet, and fragrant as 

ua amber.” Thus the 

A Prophet impressed on 

the heart of his follow- 

ers the principle of 

eternal reward for 

deeds performed in de- 

fense and propagation 

of the faith. The early 

Sultans,—the Osmans, the Bajazets, the Soly- 

mans, the Selims,—accepted with the sword 

the commands of the Prophet. Of the 

Sultans of later days none have taken 

the field at the head of their troops against 

the “infidels,” and in this is clearly 

shown the degeneracy that has taken posses- 

sion of Turkish rulers; and the latest in- 

vestment of the sword on the waist of Abdul 

Hamid in the holy edifice of Eyoub was 

little else than an empty farce. For the 

Sultans of late years are a degenerate race, 

in whose veins runs no noble blood, and the 

Moslem who ceases to fight turns backward 

in his course, as he sits to enjoy the fruit 
of his victory. 

For the last two years the Turkish Sul- 
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tans seem to have fairly lost their heads, 
and must have spent most of their time in 
making and unmaking Grand Viziers. For 
a while Abdul-Aziz changed his about once 
in three months. It was related of him that 
he regarded himself as immortal because he 
had discovered the true art of governing a 
state and making it happy. The truth is, 
that he was entirely under the influence of 
his mother, who had been brought to his fa- 
ther’s harem simply as a beautiful slave, but 
who finally acquired so fatal an influence 
over her son as to make him believe that all 
the rulers of Europe were but his adminis- 
trators whom he simply used for a time to 
lighten the burdens of State. But his un- 
bounded extravagance and unceasing greed 
brought the government to the verge of 
bankruptcy before his misrule was really 
known to the country at large. And when 


the Turks became aware of this fact, even 
the ministry suggested every other remedy 
but the reduction of the civil list, which was 
the first thing that should have been done. 
While these troubles were growing, Hus- 
sein Avni was for a time Grand Vizier, and 


undoubtedly one of the best of his race. It 
is now asserted that had his counsels been 
followed the insurrection in Bosnia would 
have been quelled without much trouble, 
and thus Russia would have found no pre- 
text to assist the Servians and so begin the 
present conflict. But as a specimen of the 
generals sent out in the earlier days, we may 
present Mukhtar Pasha, commander of the 
Turkish troops in Hezegovina, whose first re- 
port to the Minister of War was not exactly 
in the words of Cesar— I came, I saw, I 
conquered,”’—but the next thing to it, for he 
announced that since he had arrived, there 
were no more rebels to be found, as they had 
all disappeared before the terror of his name. 
Hussein, however, did not give the Sultan 
all the money he wanted, and was finally 
displaced to give way to Mahmoud Redim, 
who soon fell so completely into the hands 
of the cunning Russian diplomatist, Igna- 
tieff, that the quid nuncs of the capital gave 
vent to their feelings and convictions by 
giving Russian endings to the vizier’s cog- 
nomen, and calling him Mahmoudoff Re- 
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dimski, which was in truth about the se 
verest way in which they could strike ond 
punish him in the eyes of the populace. 

But Mahmoud succeeded for a time in 
getting money for his master by stopping 
the salaries of all the State officers to supply 
the Sultan with means to pay such bills as 
a thousand pounds to his physician for a 
single cure. The reform party then began 
to raise its head under the lead of Mid- 
hat Pasha, the last Grand Vizier. This 
movement was mainly carried on by the 
Softas, or caste of students and scholars, 
from whom are taken the candidates for all 
the officers of Church or State, according to 
their special line of study. These Softas 
were exceedingly bitter against Mahmoud 
because he played into the hands of the 
Russian embassador Ignatieff, and they re- 
solved on ademonstration. The leaders gave 
them arms, and called to their aid the de- 
posed Vizier Hussein Avni, who was of 
course ready to accept an occasion to unseat 
the man who had supplanted him. The 
movement gained great significance by hold- 
ing meetings in the mosques and suspending 
the reading of the Koran for three days, 
which, according to an old tradition, is fol- 
lowed always by a change of government, 
and by marching through the city in armed 
bands on the part of the Softas. The Sul- 
tan sees the urgency of the moment and 
dismisses Mahmoud to install Mohamed 
Ruschdi Pasha in his place. 

Hussein Avni was made Minister of War, 
and Midhat Pasha President of the Council. 
The former quickly became the soul of the 
cabinet. This body soon decided on the 
deposition of Abdul-Aziz, which, according 
to Koranic law could be done in a very legal 
and orderly manner. The high-priest and 
chief justice of the empire in one person, is 
the Sheik-ul-Islam, the chief of the entire — 
caste of scholars known as Ulemas, of which 
the Softas are the students, or first grade. 
When the Grand Vizier desires to depose a 
Sultan, he applies to the Sheik-ul-Islam for 
a Fetva, or verdict in the case. In the 
matter of Abdul-Aziz it ran thus: 

“ Question : When the ruler of all the Faith- 
ful is of unsound mind, so that he can no 
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longer control the affairs of the State, is it ac- 
cording to Koranic law to depose him? 
“Answer: Yes. Given in humility. 
“ CHATRULLAH, Sheik-ul-Islam.” 


The cabinet immediately proceeded to the 
execution of this sentence. The palace of 
Dolma-Bagdsche was surrounded at night 
with reliable troops with orders to let no one 
in or out, and under the pretense of pre- 
paring to cruise in the 
ZEgean Sea, a group 
of iron-clads anchored 
before it. The Sultan 
seems to have had some 
anticipation of his fate, 
for-he ordered Murad, 
his successor, to be 
closely watched in his 
palace, and on the fatal 
day sent no less than 
four times for Hussein 
Pasha, who excused 
himself on account of \ 
indisposition. At night 
Murad was brought to 
the palace of the Min- 
ister of War, where the 
Fetva of the Sheik-ul- 
Islam was read to him, 
after which he took 
the oath, and criers 
were sent out to announce the dethrone- 
ment of Abdul-Aziz and the enthronement 
of Murad the Fifth. At dawn Redif Pasha 
entered the palace, and demanded to see the 
deposed Sultan on very pressing business, 
and when he appeared, communicated to 
him the state of affairs and the order of 
the new Sultan that he should repair to 
the Old Seraglio in Stamboul. Abdul-Aziz 
became furious, demanding who had a right 
tocommand him. Redif quickly answered 
that Murad had ascended the throne, and 
as a proof of his power, pointed to the 
iron-clads in the Bosphorus, adorned with 
flags, and the bands of soldiers around the 
palace. The ex-Sultan seeing that no one 
raised a hand to aid him, quickly submitted 
to his fate. 

This masterly coup d@ état was every-where 
greeted with joy by the Turks, though in 
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their quiet apathetic way. It was a pleasant 
surprise to the Europeans, though a severe 
blow to Ignatief, who saw his power slipping 
from his hands. Abdul-Aziz went quietly 
to his apartments, of which the guards made 
a prison, and wandered through the halls, 
looking occasionally out on the sea and 
mournfully exclaiming again and again: 
“Will no one remain with me? Where are 
all those whom I used 
to overwhelm with fa- 
vors and gold?’ Ter- 
rible scenes are said to 
have occurred between 
him and the Sultana 
Validé, whom he ac- 
cused of being the 
cause of his fall. For 
two days he slept but 
a few hours, when on 
the morning of the 
third he called for his 
secretary who was in 
the habit of reading to 
him the daily papers, 
and from him he thus 
heard what was said 
about the fall of the 
man who but lately 
was on the throne of 
Osmans. But not a 


word escaped his lips. When the reading 
was finished, the chamberlain appeared. I 
wish to cut off my beard,” said Abdul-Aziz, 


“bring me a scissors and a mirror.” The 
chamberlain obtained of Validé the desired 
articles, and withdrew. The Sultan was 
alone. The idea of suicide had, it is said, 
long haunted him. He seated himself on 
the sofa by the window and cut off his 
beard, a symbol of the deepest degradation to 
him. He then with the scissors opened the 
veins of the left arm, aud afterwards of the 
right, and must have sat there bleeding for 
twenty minutes, when suddenly he fell from 
the sofa. At the noise of the fall his attend- 
ants rushed into the room, but it was too 
late to save him, and the women of the ha- 
rem accused Validé of being accessory to his 
death. It is certain that he committed 
suicide. 
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The high expectations anticipated with a 
change of government were not fulfilled. 
The large sums of money that the officials 
hoped to find in the palace were not there, 
the financial condition grew worse, and the 
war broke out with Servia and Montenegro. 
The new Sultan made a pleasant impres- 
sion in the beginning by his geniality, but it 
was soon discovered that his mind had be- 
come so weakened by his love of strong 
drink that he was utterly unfit for public 
business. To add to this complication, the 


MOHAMED RUSCHDI PASHA, EX-GRAND VIZIER. 
arm of vengeance was to reach Hussein Avni 
for his treachery to his master. The assassin 
was a Circassian, Hassan Bey, whose sister 
was one of the deceased Sultan’s wives. 
Hassan entered the ministerial council ai 
night, shot Hussein, and killed in the strug- 
gle which followed, Reschid Pasha, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, as well as several servants. 
The murderer was hung the next day, de- 
claring his sorrow that he had not also killed 
Redif Pasha for his desertion of his monarch. 
The death of Hussein was a severe blow for 
the State, since of all the ministers he was 
best able to struggle with the situation. 

These events, together with the effects of 
his drunkenness, had so affected Murad’s 
mind that he became totally incapable of 
ruling. At first he sought to conceal this, 
and spoke of illness; but, in the meanwhile, 
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the condition of the government became 
daily more confused and needed a ruling 
head, so that the ministry was obliged to re- 
solve on the harsh course of deposition, 
Some delay was caused by the fact that the 
successor, Abdul Hamid, brother of Murad, 
by another mother, declined to ascend the 
throne as long as there was any hope of 
Murad’s recovery; and this delay was in- 
creased by the refusal of the Sheik-ul-Islam 
to issue the necessary Fetva. But it was so 
clear that Murad ‘was non compos mentis, that 
these objections were finally removed, when 
the deposition took place in the most quiet 
manner, and Murad was sent to the splendid 
palace of Tschiragan, where his death is soon 
expected. 

The Turks then again turned their eyes 
toward the rising sun, and opinions regard- 
ing Abdul Haimid were quite diverse. He 
had been so far removed from the throne in 
probability that men knew but little about 
him, and the less they knew the more they 
were inclined to indulge in the most improb- 
able stories. So far as now appears he is a 
sensible and intelligent man, who understands 
his situation, and who will succeed in mak- 
ing himself popular with his subjects, if 
that is possible as long as he is goaded by 
the great powers to measures that are dis- 
tasteful to the Turks. In inviting his min- 
isters to his table he has made quite an 
innovation in the manner of Sultans in 
the treatment of his advisers. He has even 
visited the arsenal, and invited the offi- 
cers down to the captains to dine with him. 
He ordered the food of the soldiers to be 
brought to him and tasted it, and for the 
month of fast he ordered for the troops an 
extra dish at his own personal expense. In 
this way he soon formed a party on whose 
fidelity he could rely. 

But Abdul Hamid is between two fires. 
The great powers, led on by Russia, insist 
on reforms in regard to the Provinces, and 
some of his own well-meaning advisers, such 
as Midhat Pasha, the late Grand Vizier, 
have endeavored to introduce such reforms 
as will be satisfactory to European demands. 
The political situation, however, is becoming 
even more complicated. Noisy, and numer- 
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’ ous Young Turkey demands war. This party 
consists mostly of young boys, officers, and 
cadets, who have a little European culture, 
have learned to drink wine and adopt liberal 
religious principles, and especially have 
learned from the Europeans the difficult art 
of getting a large fortune in the shortest pos- 
sible time. They havea very exalted idea of 
their own national importance, and feel con- 
fident that they could successfully resist all 
the European powers, and in a year march an 
army of Moslems in triumph to Moscow and 
St. Petersburg, Vienna and Berlin. And, 
indeed, all the Mohammedan population 
would be greatly exasperated were the Sul- 
tan to yield, for the government daily told 
them of their victories over the Servians, 
and why should they thus voluntarily sacri- 
fice the existence of their coreligionists? 

Abdul Hamid is probably too faithful a 
Moslem not to have some trouble in meeting 
the demand now being made on him by the 
plenipotentaries of the combined powers. 
His creed makes him an unalterable conserv- 
ative when it teaches him that his God is one 
and unchangeable, that he is almighty and 
all-wise,does what he will, and leaves undone 
what he will. According to the Koran, he 
created the world and all creatures that they 
might acknowledge and adore his oneness, 
and he sent his prophets that they might 
announce his laws to the faithful to guide 
them in their lives. 

This about exhausts the contents of the 
Mohammedan dogma, and its simplicity and 
directness explain the logical consistency of 
the system now so deeply rooted in the Moslem 
heart. For him there are no unsolved ques- 
tions; he refers every thing to Allah, and 
Allah is almighty and untrammeled. The 
true believer in the doctrines of Islam is not 
troubled with questions about evolution, or 
the date or manner of creation. These mat- 
ters and all others, moral and religious, were 
settled for him long ago by the Koran, and 
the prophets and sages, who defined its pre- 
cepts, and any doubtful question is still re- 
ferred to Allah, without discussion or sus- 
picion,because Allah knows all things. No 
people is, therefore, more easy to rule, in a 


political sense, than the Turks. They sub- 
Vo. I.—20 
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mit to all sorts of extortions and impositions 
on the part of the government, and will 
quietly suffer the most crying injustice that 
would take their last farthing and last loaf. 
It is Allah’s will that he has a bad govern- 
ment, and he submits and starves rather 
than rise against fate. 

Thus far we say the Ottoman is easy to be 
ruled; but there is a point at which his pas- 
sive obedience ceases, and this is when his 
religion is attacked. When the dignity of 
Islam is questioned, he will resist and gladly 
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take up arms. Now, this is the condition of 
the Turk at the present moment. The treaty 
powers are endeavoring to force upon hima 
code of laws that is in direct contradiction 
to those which he has held sacred all his life. 
The Koranic or religious code contains for 
him every thing—law, morals, religion; this 
is based on the Koran and the decisions of 
the Prophet and the great teachers of the 
law for all time. This “Sheria,”’ as it is 
called, comprises the entire life of the faith- 
ful believer, and in his sight it is inviolable. 

Of late the Turkish government has been 
forced to swerve from it in a few points in- 
volving legal and commercial matters, but 
the core of it remains intact and sacred, so 
that nobody dares tinfringe on its domain. 
Therefore, the present Sultan, in his first 
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ful believer, and in his sight it is inviolable. 

Of late the Turkish government has been 
forced to swerve from it in a few points in- 
volving legal and commercial matters, but 
the core of it remains intact and sacred, so 
that nobody dares infringe on its domain. 
Therefore, the present Sultan, in his first 
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proclamation, declared that he would enter 
on reforms while maintaining the integrity 
of the “Sheria;” but this is a palpable con- 
tradiction. The government knows full 
well that were it to tread the path of true 
and genuine reform, it would forfeit the 
obedience of the nation, irritate it to insurrec- 
tion, and bring it to a speedy end. Where 
the Turk feels himself infringed upon as a 
Moslem, he becomes a coarse and wild fa- 
natic, as is proved by the bloody scenes at 
Salonica. 

Now, such is the material on which the 
Sultan has to work in the way of reform, 
and such the creed by which he is hampered. 
And still, in the face of all this, the great 
powers of Europe are fairly forcing him to 
the adoption of a code, social, civil, and re- 
ligious, more liberal in letter than any of 
their own. And in demanding of him the 
impossible under the circumstances, they 
would seem to doom him to destruction un- 
der false pretenses. One might suppose that 
modern ideas of Western civilization, and 
especially the great inventions of the period, 
would exert some influence on the Turk. 
But it is not so; he eschews any and all 
things new. His great prophets, sages, and 
poets have all considered these subjects more 
thoroughly than he, and why then must he 
take the trouble to think these matters all 
over again? 

This is the reason why the culture of the 
Orient makes no advance. Scientific knowl- 
edge consists of compendiums and extracts 
from works long ago written; any new idea 
is excluded from principle. Therefore the 
Mohammedan schools are the same that they 
were a hundred years ago, while the Greeks 
and Armenians of the East are making sdme 
advance in sympathy with Western ideas. 
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The Turk is satisfied with the present condi- 
tion of things, and wishes no other. From 
the above it seems that as long as an Ottoman 
Empire exists, it must be under the present 
system of government, which we need hardly 
say is about the worst that can live. 

A more corrupt justice than that of Tur- 
key can scarcely exist; no case is lost before 
a Turkish judge so long as money for bribes 
holds out. And the same corruption extends 
through all branches of the administration. 
And, as the whole empire is corrupt, the 
ruler himself can scarcely avoid being so. 
Since the destruction of the Janizaries some 
fifty years ago, and the suppression of local 
rule in the provinces, the Sultan has been 
the absolute lord of the State, and, as we 
know, for the last few years he has been the 
embodiment of all evil. Abdul Aziz was 
greedy, avaricious, ready to take bribes, and 
at times also extremely prodigal without 
the least regard to the interests of the coun- 
try’ or his subjects. Besides his immense 
civil list, he accepted presents from the gov- 
ernors of the respective territories, which 
were nothing else than bribes. In the depo- 
sition of the last two Sultans a little im- 
provement has apparently taken place. The 
present ruler is not entirely independent of 
his ministers, but he is in the clutches of an 
iron-clad creed, which inakes it very doubtful 
whether he will be able to shape the rela- 
tions of the future as the great powers de- 
sire. All these things make the Turk an 
anomaly and an anachronism in Europe, 
and there will be no more effective way to 
get him out of it than to bid him adopt a 
European form of government. He will ac- 
cept the imposed task, if he does at all, in 
the hope of prolonging his life, whereas it 
will simply extend the period of his agony. 
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ENTRANCE TO A SHINTO TEMPLE. 


O you see yonder Shinto temple rising 

above that terraced slope with its weary 
flight of stone steps? The grounds seem 
very attractive, with their paths winding 
through green grass studded with young 
pines. This is the only temple, here, favored 
with a real Jawn; and the greenery, to- 
gether with the grand pictures of mountain 
and sea afforded, are sufficient to lure us 
thither. Let us enter the charmed precincts 
of a shrine dedicated to the memory of fallen 
heroes. You notice the sort of portal through 
which we are about to pass. It is the style 
of entrance called “Torii,” peculiar to all 
Shinto shrines, resembling somewhat the 
Pyle of Egyptian temples. These portals 
were originally perches for fowls which 
notified mortals, and, no doubt, the gods, 
that day-dawn was approaching. The word 
“Tori,” in the Japanese language, signifies 
a bird, hence the name applies to the en- 
trance. The real religious significance of 
these “Torii,” if they ever possessed such, 
has long since drifted away on the changing 


tides of superstition. In pure Shinto tem- | 





ples the portals are made of unpainted wood, 
after the style of Japanese homes and places 
of worship, every-where. The Shinto shrine, 
distinguished from Buddhist temples by the 
title “‘ Miya,” is divided into three distinct 
parts,—the “ Torii,” at the entrance of the 
grounds, the “ Haiden,” or prayer-place, that 
large shrine before us. Directly behind it 
you will discover a small “ Miya,” the very 
holy of holies, called the ‘‘ Honsha.” 
“Shin” is a Chinese word, signifying god ; 
“do” means a road or way; so that Shinto 
literally denotes the “way,” or doctrine of 
the gods. As you enter the grounds you 
see on your left a large stone basin abun- 
dantly supplied with water. So if you wish 
to purify yourself properly before engaging 
in worship, we will pause a moment, glancing 
at the great stone lanterns near, and staring 
the fierce-visaged beasts that guard the tem- 
ple steps completely out of countenance. 
These images resemble both the dog and the 
unicorn, and it is affirmed that the gods em- 
ploy them in executing their high behests, 
though other authority declares that these 
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ferocious stony creatures merely represent 
the elements of fire and water. 

Although the air of late has been thick 
with matsuris, or féve-days, this, for a won- 
der, is not a festal occasion; so you will not 
be deafened by beating of drums nor be edi- 
fied by fluttering banners marked with ca- 
balistic characters. Neither can you witness 
that striking Shinto rite dating back to high 
antiquity,—the “Kagura.” . This is a relig- 
ious dance enlivened by the presence of a 
“band” with drums and musical instru- 
ments. The participants in the dance are 
arrayed in gorgeous robes befitting their 
duty, and silently execute the various “ pos- 
turings,” which are the only modes of dane 
ing. Now we ascend the temple steps with 
a side glance at the cruel mastiffs; but presto! 
one of our Japan breezes has blown that long 
tassel, swinging overhead, directly in your 
honorable eye, to speak & Ja Japanese. I re- 
gret your discomfiture; but we will take 
advantage of it, by resting awhile, thus en- 
abling me to revel in the tale of a tassel, and 
other heathen enchantments. 

You are aware that the god whose atten- 
tion you crave is apt to be either “talking” 
or “pursuing” or perhaps “on a journey,” 
or “peradventure he may be sleeping;” 
therefore you must pull vigorouly at this 
tassel suspended from above, thus shaking 
the “sudzu,” a thin metal globe provided 
with several pellets, which will, no doubt, 
rattle loudly enough for the desired purpose. 
Formerly each devout worshiper carried his 
own bell; but the present method was 
adopted as a more convenient one. A bell 
of some kind is certainly needed, for the 
very humber of the deities is sufficient to 
render each careless about his particular 
duties. Only imagine thirteen thousand 
seven hundred and thirty gods to keep track 
of! It is true that only about thirty-seven 
hundred of these have shrines erected to 
their honor; yet even the thought of these 
is bewildering to one who can not claim, as 
our Japanese friends undoubtedly can, a di- 
vine ancestry. 

Looking through the lattice-work of the 
large door in front of which we are seated, 
you will perceive a round metal mirror, and 
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also long white strips of paper. The mirror 
is said to represent the glory of the divine, 
or, it may be the sun. The strips of paper 
are called “ Gohei,” and although now a dis- 
tinguishing feature of Shinto temples, there 
can be no doubt that their origin was other 
than Japanese. They were probably intro- 
duced during the influx of Chinese religious 
ideas. The spirit of the sacred deity is sup- 
posed in some mysterious manner to descend 
upon the “Gohei,” during “ devotional exer- 
cises.” A white, transparent stone should also 
be here, as a proper part of the consecrated 
treasures peculiar to the shrine, It typifies 
the intense power of the divine. In the 
olden time bands, set with these precious 
stones, were worn about neck and wrist, and 
even the knuckles shared in the “glorifica- 
tion.” In some cases a crystal globe is found, 
and it is said that figures of birds, horses, 
etc., are preserved in some temples. 

There is one creature, in character semi- 
grotesque, semi-diabolical, which plays so 
important a part in Japanese life, that it de- 
serves special mention. It is Master Kitsune, 
the slippery enchanter, with his myriad met- 
amorphoses, the wily guide of erring mortals 
into afflictions manifold. His peculiar posi- 
tion must be noted before passing to graver 
themes. He is worshiped in connection with 
“Inari,” the rice-god and protecting deity 
of all cereals, and is indeed a sort of prime 
minister,—a “power behind the throne.” 
Sly Monsieur Fox is supposed to render the 
rice-god most loyal service; but no doubt 
his keen appetite originally lured him to the 
shrines of the former, in search of the food of- 
fered by the faithful. Shrines consecrated to 
Inari and his strange servant may be found in 
every town and district. These may be rec- 
ognized by the red-colored Torii, or by the 
carved stone foxes that keep ward on either 
side. 

Another valuable deity, suffering under 
the title of “Tate-mina-no-Mikoto,” seems 
not to loathe the abominable practice of flesh- 
eating. At his festival a deer’s head is con- 
sidered a suitable offering. The Japanese, 
in their horror of flesh-diet, were formerly 
constrained by conscience to purchase chop- 
sticks at his “place of residence,” knowing 
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that, armed with these consecrated weapons, 
it would be safe to indulge. The sixteenth 
mikado, whose reign ended about three hun- 
dred years before Christ, is held in high favor 
among the gods. The posthumous name 
under which he receives homage, is “ Hach- 
iman.” He ranks as god of war, owing to 
his military fame, though his imperial mother 
seems to have excelled him in heroic exploits. 
His festival occurs in the eighth month, and 
during its celebration the streets are filled 
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called Gods of Happiness. These are patrons 
of long life, wealth, and daily food. Prominent 
among these joy-creating ones is the Japanese 
Venus, “ Bentensama,” goddess of: beauty 
and of love. Women pray to her eagerly, 
seeking the good gifts which she alone can 
bestow. She has a noble “Miya” near 
Yeddo, and is there represented in beautiful 
guise; but her shrine here is poor and con- 
temptible, corresponding well with the condi- 
tion of the women over whom she presides. 
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almost to crushing. On a sultry August 
evening we wandered about looking at the 
gayety that flashed from lighted lanterns, 
far and near, and made fairy-land of the 
temple-grounds. Stately figures of Hachi- 
man and his prime minister stood in the 
temple to grace the grand occasion, while 
outside the walls numbers of miniature ba- 
zaars proffered their gay toys, fruits, and all 
sorts of delectable follies. We wandered, 
but not long; for the thronging crowd pressed 
about us, till pleasure-seeking was no longer 
to be thought of, and our energies were em- 
ployed in frantic efforts to free ourselves 
from the surging humanity that seemed ut- 
terly reckless of life or limb. 

Among the Shinto “Kami” are seven gods 





The Wealth-god, with his laughing face 
and fancy costume, peeping over the mer- 
chant’s neatly arranged stock of goods, has a 
rollicking air of belief in his own powers. 

Let us give one passing glance, in conclu- 
sion, at the Japanese pantheon. The word 
“Kami,” which distinguishes the ancient 
Shinto deities from the Buddhist “‘ Hotoke,” 
or god embodied in carven image, is a uni- 
versal fact, like the air we breathe. It must 
needs creep into the tiniest crevices of life, 
real or inythical. Not only are the “ Kami” 
named in olden records to be adored; but 
emperors, heroes strong in battle, all forces 
of nature, trees, plants, mountains, beasts, 


and birds claim their right to be deified. 


All powers for working ill, goblins, and the 
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more tangible, but ever-potent fox; and even 
such animals as the wolf and tiger have been 
mentioned as demanding adoration. When 
the storm beat his thunder reveille, the prim- 
itive Japanese fitly named that awe-inspiring 
voice, the “Sounding-god.” As we lift our 
eyes toward the sun, whose golden wings are 
brooding over the hills, and bidding Jife stir 
in their rugged veins, it does not seem 
strange that this glowing wonder, ruled by 
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the mythical sun-goddess, should have be- 
come to the ancient Japanese the grand ob- 
ject of his adoration. The sun-divinity is 
the ancestress of Jinmu Tenno, the first em- 
peror, as well as of the reigning family. The 
most important shrines of the “ Heaven- 
lighting Goddess” are the temples of Jee, 
and the name of these shrines, fittingly sig- 
nifies Great Divine Palaces; for they are to 
the devout pilgrim what Rome is to the 
Papist, or Jerusalem is to the Israelite. 

Having noted a very few of the ruling 
Shinto deities, let us glance at the mythical 
origin of the Japanese and of the religion 
which it represents. 

Before any thing had been created; before 
there was heaven, or earth, or sun, or moon, 
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there existed “ohosora,” or infinite space, 
In the reaches of this limitless space there 
were three spiritual powers. The third of 
these god-like essences caused a thing inde- 
scribable in form to appear in space. It 
hovered, like a cloud-mass, without visible 
support—a quivering chaos. From it there 
sprouted forth, and upward, something like 
the young shoot of a rush; but as to its es 
sential nature the sacred legend covers her 
lips, and is silent. It is safe, however, to . 
imagine that it was unsullied and translu- 
cent since it afterward became the sun, and 
was governed by the “ Heaven-lighting God- 
dess,” whose luster, piercing through its deli- 
cate texture, shed forth such incomparable 
glories. This extending, upward-rising sprout, 
this embryo sun, was named in that divine 
age, the “Kingdom of Heaven,” or the 
“ Lofty Plain of Heaven.” In like manner, 
a shoot grew downward, from the parent 
mass, a growth which, in the process of 
events, was destined to become the moon. 
Gradually releasing itself from the ties that 
bound it, the sun rose, and became fixed in 
the very center of space. The moon, also, 


separating about the same time, began to 
revolve around those grosser atoms which, 
united, form earth. Since, as is well known, 
Japan was directly opposite to the sun when 
it grew upward and separated, it is evident 
that this country must lie on the very sum- 


mit of our “terrestrial ball.” During the 
period of these divine manifestations, by 
which the sun and moon assumed their 
proper functions, fourteen deities came into 
being. The last two of these were the justly 
renowned Isanagi and Isanami,—the Adam 
and Eve of Japan, who now appear upon 
the scene to act a parental part toward the 
people we see about us. 

Those coolies, with poles swung over their 
shoulders, carrying buckets of water from 
yonder well; that bronze fish-vender making 
the birds shudder at his creaking cry,—even 
these, are lineally descended from that divine 
pair, so unlike our own easily duped an- 
cestors. The lesser nobility are descendants 
of the lesser divinities; the emperor, has 
the “gentle blood” (to speak figuratively) 
of the sun goddess flowing in his veins. 
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Foreign lands, it is true, were called into be- 
ing by some of the creator gods; but they 
were certainly not formed by Isanagi and 
Isanami, the great creators of this land. 
Neither did our gods produce the glorious 
“ Heaven-lighting Goddess.” 

There seems to have been a sort of divine 
superintendence in the fashioning of our ill- 
fated countries; and yet, according to the 
myth, thiey were formed long after Japan, 
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affairs, had certain ambitious designs, and 
desired that her own grandchild, styled rev- 
erently the “Sublime Grandchild,” should 
reign over Japan, instead of the mighty one 
who held the reins of authority; and, with 
feminine diplomacy, she finally brought 
about the desired consummation. When the 
grand compromise was effected, the interest- 
ing grandson, bearing his insignia, sword, 
stone, and mirror, hastened to descend to his 





by the spontaneous consoli- 
dation of sea-foam and the 
gathering of mud, in vari- 
ous places. Now, it also 
came to pass, that after 
Adam and Eve—we will 
style them so, for the sake 
of brevity—had created this 
country, as well as many 
gods, the fair feminine di- 
vinity bore the-malign fire- 
god, and, in her dread, fled 
hence, into Hades. Adam, 
yearning for the return of 
his beautiful spouse, fol- 
lowed jer into the infernal 





regions. The horror-inspir- 
ing faces which he beheld 
there were too much for his lofty courage, 
however, and, returning in terror to earth, he 
east aside his clothing, and, as one defiled, 


sought purity by bathing inariver. During 
this purification many a celestial power 
leaped into life, and, last of all, from the 
washing of his left eye, were created the 
transcendent sun-goddess, together with the 
god of the world and the ruling deity of the 
sea. “Ame-terasu-no-mikami,” the so-called 
sun-divinity, geologically speaking, begins a 


new epoch, which extends even to the present |, 


day, and blesses all true sons of Japan. 

The manner in which this fair land became 
her especial heritage remains to be told. 
Adam and Eve had, among their numerous 
posterity, a god of wondrous power. He 
ruled over Japan wisely and well, and, as- 
sisted by another divinity, supplemented 
their work of creation, and civilized the 
country. j 

But the sun-goddess, who aided Isanagi 
and Isanami in the management of mundane 
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kingdom, traversing that 
cloud-like bridge, called the 
“Heavenly Rock-boat,” 
which in those ancient days 
linked celestial with terres- 
trial regions. 

In regard to the mirror 
and stone, there seems to 
be no record concerning 
them, save that they were 
owned by the divine Ame 
Terasu, and by her trans- 
ferred to the beloved grand- 
child. Owing to some celes- 
tial infelicties, the god who 
was destined to become the 
father of Japanese verse 
was expelled from the 
upper realms, and this expulsion brought 
about the discovery .of the sacred sword, 
afterward the portion of the young ruler of 
Japan, as has just been narrated. The fan- 
ciful legend runs as follows: 

The hapless deity, east out of heaven, 
chanced to descend into the province of 
Idzumo. There he beheld a venerable man 
weeping in sore distress. 

“Wherefore do you weep?” inquired the 
god. 

“ Because of the great dragon,”’ mournfully 
answered the old man. “Every year it de- 
mands the sacrifice of a fair, young virgin, and 
this year it is my child that must be offered.” 

“Give me your daughter to wife, and I 
will destroy this direful dragon,” quoth the 
disinherited god. 

To-this the father willingly agreed, and 
the deity proceeded to the sea-shore; for the 
great serpent lay hid in some ocean retreat. 
On the sands he placed a huge kettle of sake, 
with its intoxicating beguilement, and then 
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concealed himself to await the issue. He 
had not long to tarry in his hiding-place, for 
the dragon soon appeared, eagerly quaffed the 
wine, and fell down in the sleep of intoxica- 
tion. Forth sprang the god, and cut the 
venomous creature in pieces. Within the 
tail he found a blade of noble workman- 
ship, which he transferred, in all the glory 
of his exploit, to his former associates. It 
became the property of “Ame Terasu.” 
-This Japanese “‘ Excalibar,” with the mirror 
and stone, are all preserved, so it is said, in 
a shrine in the province of Owari. 


SHRINE OF A SHINTO HERO. 

When an emperor comes to his heritage, as 
these are necessary for the rightful ceremo- 
nies of the occasion, and are yet too precious 
to be transported from place to place, imita- 
tions are used, symbols of the divine heir- 
looms, without which he could not ascend 
the throne. 

One might suppose from the vast number 
of deities that their dwelling-places would be 
fixed beyond a doubt; but this is not the 
case. The chief divinity resides upon the 
high plains of heaven. The ruling deities of 
river, sea, mountain, and forest may proba- 


ably be found in their respective domains. 


Still more vague than the information con- 
cerning celestial haunts is the-revelation as 
regards the future of man. The Shinto 
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faith nowhere directly teaches the doctrine 

of a future life, although in its myths there 

are frequent allusions to heaven and the 

lower regions. As a certain writer argues, 

however, it seems natural to suppose that 

the Shintoist believes in an after state, since 
the origin of Japanese mankind is divine. 

Casting aside this “body terrestrial,” the 

mortal resumes his former divine condition, 

a god among multitudinous gods. The care 

with which ancestor-worship is observed, 

and the provisions prepared at the burial of 

the departed, show a faith in some kind of a 

future. Still, this be- 

lief is cloudy, as is the 

mythology. It resem- 

bles a dense fog creep- 

ing over hill and sea, 

It is a comprehensive- 

ness of vapor that gives 

but a dim outline of 

the facts or fancies hid- 

den within its folds. 

We can but marvel 

+ how as ystem so vague 

in all its beliefs ever 

gained dominion over 

the minds of any peo- 

ple. Its principles de- 

mand that men shall 

perform illustrious 

deeds, emulating the 

exploits of departed he- 

roes, and honor their 

ancestry by unsullied lives. It loathes all 

uncleanness, and its “ceremonial law” of 

purification would satisfy a Pharisee. It 

seems to have a stronger hold on the minds 

of the upper classes than on those of the 


4 lower; or it may be more properly styled a 


political engine used by the official class. 
The religion of the masses is Buddhism, or 
Buddhaized Shintoism. The lovers of the 
primitive faith may be known by the “ ged- 
shelf” which distinguishes their homes. This 
shelf has upon it a minature Shinto shrine, 
which contains cards inscribed with the 
names of Shinto deities. These gods are the 
only ones of my mythical acquaintance who 
are formal enough to enter by card and not 
“in propria persona.” 
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The belief of the primitive dwellers in the 
Micronesian isles. of the Pacific is said to 
resemble the religion under discussion. It 
is very probable, since the crude faiths held 
by primitive peoples commonly center in 
nature, which, with all its changeful phases, 
is yet thesame. Among these ceremoniesis a 
sort of consecration of infants in many things 
resembling our “infant baptism.” As the 
Christian parent bears his child to the Church 
to dedicate him in baptism, so the Shintoist 
bears his son to the district temple thirty 
days after birth, where prayers are 
offered and the sacred “‘Gohei” are 
used as a “ wave-offering.” The in- 
stinct is the same in both instances. 

The presiding divinity of the shrine 
is called the “ god of the birthplace.” 

When she is three years of age, 
at which time the nair is allowed to 
grow, also when the “obi,” or girdle 
is first taken, and when the girl is 
old enough to dye her teeth, the 
maiden must religiously attend at 
the shrine. Faithful parents take 
the five-year-old boy, where he dons 
the loose trousers called ‘“‘ Hakama,” 
to their place of worship, and again 
when the hair is first dressed in 
the style observed by adults. For- 
eign modes of hairdressing are, 
however, fast destroying any reason 
for this latter journey to the “ Miya,” 
whereat, no doubt, the little lads 
rejoice. 

In the event of a death, the body 
is laid with the head pointing north- 
ward, and a white cloth. placed over 
the face hides the silent semblance 
of once changeful features. The ward-officers 
and the priests of the neighboring temple 
must be notified of the death. The priest, 
here, as in Western lands, attends to the som- 
ber rites of burial, though, unlike the Chris- 
tian minister, he is excluded from the cere- 
monies of the marriage-feast. A desk is placed 
at the head of the corpse, and there, to so- 
lace the departed spirit, glimmering lights, 
and many offerings, such as rice, wine, fruit, 
dried sea-weed, are carefully arranged. What 
is called the “‘ Keifie” is also made ready. It 
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consists of a mirror, on the back of which is 
inscribed the name of the deceased, and 
which is then placed in a small-sized tub 
covered with white material. Appropriate 
offerings are furnished, and before this tub 
the survivors send up their futile supplica- 
tions for the space of forty-nine days. About 
twenty-four hours after life is extinct the ° 
corpse is made to recline in the coffin pre- 
pared for its reception. The body is robed 
in a white shroud. In the coffin are also 
placed a garment suitable for the season of 
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the year, a “ full-dress suit,” a head-dress, 
and an over-garment of ancient style. - Also, 
it is appropriate that a quilt and a pillow 
of tea-leaves or chaff should be provided for 
the deceased. 

In addition to the rites accompanying the 
“ Keifie,”’ mentioned, one hundred days after 
death a stone pillar is set up to mark the 
resting-place of the departed. This stone, 
however, only takes the place of a square 
wooden post which is first placed in the 
center of the small mound, and which bears 
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in front the name and age of the deceased, 
arid on its sides the place of birth, date of 
death, etc. 

The grave is inclosed by a paling of wood, 
or of the all-useful bamboo. At the gate 
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of this inclosure a small “ Torii” is erected, 
in imitation of the entrance to the shrine. 
The instinct which blossomed into flowers 
as a decoration for silent homes is mani- 
fested ; but not so yividly as with us. There 
is one tree, the Japanese cherry, famed in 
song and prized by the people, which is es- 
pecially. planted near the quiet, resting- 
places; -yet, on the whole, the aspect of a 
Shinto burial-ground is a weariness to the 
eye. The Japanese chronic aversion to grass 
as a beautifier of their yards or temple- 
grounds is apparent here, and one sees a 
desolate waste of earth-colored mounds that 
seem continually saying, ‘Dust to dust,— 
ashes to ashes.” 

On the anniversary of the death, a festi- 
val must always be celebrated in the home 
of the departed, and a visit is paid to the- 
tomb. During the third month of every 
year, as well, a day is selected on which cer- 
emonies honoring the ancestors of the family 
are duly performed, and many a prayer as- 
cends for prosperous fortunes during the 
year. In the Autumn days, during the 


/ 
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ninth month, both men and women visit the 
graves of their friends and of ancestors who 
have long been buried. 

Among the Shinto rites there seem to be 
different ceremonies for different gods, and 
the forms of prayer also vary. There are 
supplications adapted to penitents, evincing 
the common need of man. In general, the 
genuflections are profoundly silent; for the 
Shinto deities, like the “True and Only 
One,” are represented as divining the petition 
hid in the suppliant’s heart. 

In olden time, it is said, the Emperor and 
his nobility would assemble in temple-gar- 
dens, and offer votive poems to celebrate 
their deities. The wine-cup, first offered in 


‘sacrifice to some god, was then quafied by 


the pious devotees. Thus Jinmu Tenno, 
the first Emperor, sought to propitiate the 
gods before entering upon the doubtful issues 
of war. 

The simple Shinto worship of many cent- 
uries ago, which has been supplanted by the 
gorgeous ritual of Buddhism, is failing more 
and more, and both it and it’ more preten- 
tious rival alike seem destined, at no distant 


A DANCING-GIRL. 
day, to fall in crumbling ruins before the sim- 
plest and purest of faiths. The influence of 
Christianity here is broadening. The “ king- 
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dom of heaven,” so often likened, in its begin- 
njngs, to the “grain of mustard-seed,” the 
“little leaven,” may, perhaps, not irreve- 
tently be likened, also, to the tent bestowed 
by Fairy Parabanou on the Prince Ahmed. 
A mere plaything in the hand; but when 
unfolded in all its fullness, the Sultan’s ar- 
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mies could find repose beneath it. The glo- 
rious tent of Gospel grace continually 
widens its restful canopy, and in another 
generation, among the victorious armies of 
the living God, sheltered beneath it, this 
Oriental people will probably be found 
among the “legions of honor.” 
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BRIGHT June sun, already bending 

towards the broad Pacific, looked aslant 
the great city of the West, gilding its spires 
with a flood of light, when two lady tourists, 
Mrs. Pressall and th. writer, took passage on 
the little steamer tha. ‘vas to bear them to 
the northern extremity of the far-famed bay, 
that rejoices in the name of the good Saint 
Francis. s we swept by them we looked 
lovingly on the pretty islandson either hand, 
remembering how we used to watch them 
from our windows during the pleasant Win- 
ter we passed in San Francisco. We turned 
our eyes toward the Golden Gate, which 
stately portal had lost its poetry for me be- 
fore we last entered it. Near the entrance 
to the bay we saw Alcatraz, the Government 
island, with its fortifications. For an hour 
or more we sat upon the deck, floating dream- 
ily on, breathing the pure air, entranced by 
the beauty on every side, listening, half un- 
consciously, to the romantic stories which 
Mrs. Pressall was telling. We land at Don- 
ahue, and are soon upon the railroad train, 
and are not long in making our fifty miles’ 
passage through Petaluma and Santa Rosa 
and Healdsburg, on the Russian River, to the 
terminus at Cloverdale. The scenery was 
varied and beautiful, with broad, level plains 
between the round-backed hills, with park- 
like groves of live oaks, sycamores, and red- 
woods, with festoons of long moss depending 
from the branches, giving to the whole scene 
a weird and fairy-like aspect. The dark- 
bronzed bark of the manzanita contrasted 
beautifully with its bright-green foliage. On 


our right Mount St. Helena looked grandly. 


over the shoulders of her sister hills, while 
the setting sun flooded the earth with a sea 





of gold, out of which the mountains rose like 
purple islands; but soon the scarlet and gold 
and purple faded into gray, and the solemn 
shadows of evening gathered about us just 
as we reached our terminal point at Clo- 
verdale. 

But what is the pedigree of this “‘ Russian 
River” and Mount “St. Helena,” all of 
which seem to have a kind of Muscovite 
sound? Itisastrange story of how, while as 
yet this region was a part of Mexico, the Rus- 
sian North-western Fur Company planted a 
colony in this extreme point of the territory 
of the Central Republic, to serve as a Win- 
ter’s resting-place for their agents and em- 
ployés. A most beautiful spot is the valley 
of the “ Russian River,” and as fertile as it 
is picturesque; but the Russians are no 
longer there. To the simple-minded de- 
votees of the “Orthodox Eastern Church,” 
that tall volcanic spire, seen standing above 
their settlement, seemed most worthy to bear 
the name of their patriot saint; and, accord- 
ingly, Mount St. Helena stands the conspic- 
uous and enduring memorial of the brief 
episode of Russian occupation in California. 

Travel develops character by bringing out 
one’s eccentricities. There is nothing equal 
to a ride by rail or stage-coach for exposing 
one’s weak points. If you are selfish, if you 
are exacting, if you are petulant, you may, 
disguise it for years from the friends whom 
you meet on the street, in church, or in the 
social gathering; but he who stands with you 
upon the platform watching the train, which 
you have missed, move off; he who swallows 
the dust and takes the jolting with you upon 
the uphill seat inside the stage; he who 
sees you pay that exorbitant hotel bill; this 
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individual discovers the most hidden secrets 
of your nature. Upon the evening of this 
day, whose sun had set so gloriously, Mrs. 
Pressall and I were subjected to a trying 
ordeal. I must say she bore it nobly. I 
have yet to see the condition of things which 
can greatly disconcert her. No matter what 
the provocation, her serenity is never inter- 
rupted. ‘Man may come and man may go,” 
but she pursues the even tenor of her way, 
undaunted by misfortune, untroubled by 
comment. For her fellow traveller I can 
not say so much. Accordingly I could not 
conceal my annoyance when informed that 
there was no morning stage, and we should 
be obliged to remain at Cloverdale most of 
the next day. My equanimity was restored, 
however, when the gentlemanly stage agent 
kindly explained to us the impossibility of 
gratifying our desire to reach the springs 
next morning. My good humor was entirely 
recovered when he concluded by offering us 
each his sympathy and a bear’s claw—the 
latter to be mounted with gold and worn as 
acharm. We accepted the unique consola- 
tion, and vowed to cherish none but grateful 
recollections of him, and to have his name 
engraved, if not on the bear’s claw, at least 
on our memories. 

Cloverdale is the starting-point for stages 
to Clear Lake, the “‘Geysers,” and several 
other places. It is a quiet, restful little 
town, in which we found no difficulty in 
whiling away the hours until the arrival of 
our stage was announced. And now in an 
open wagon, “simply this and nothing 
more;” with the thermometer at 102° in the 
shade, we sallied out upon our journey. A 
cover might have seemed desirable, but we 
had abjured complaints, and so calmly tovk 
our places, determined with the patience of 
martyrs to broil without a murmur. Our 
fellow sufferers, imprimis, a quaint old gen- 
tleman, who wore ear-rings and kept his 
mouth open in a state of chronic astonish- 
ment; secundo, a Chicagoan traveling in 
California for pleasure, who was ready to 
entertain any body with accounts of his ad- 
ventures; then came the Geyser photo- 
grapher, and these with ourselves and our 
driver, Charley Kennedy, one of the famous 
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whips of California, made up the company, 
We had heard much of the terrors of the 
way, and had brought with us the requisite 
amount of courage and patience, for which, 
however, we found not much call. We found 
a smooth road, with a fine grade, which winds 
around a mountain and sometimes comes 
quite near the edge of frightful precipices; 
but a precipice is a very harmless thing so 
long as you remain at the top, and we saw 
no necessity of going over. The scenery 
along the way is so charming that a lover 
of the picturesque has but little time for 
thoughts of danger. We scented the wild 


. flowers, and passed under the buckeye trees 


with their odd pendent blossoms, stately 
pines, tall slender madrone trees, with deep 
reddish-yellow colored bark, the manzanita, 
with dark crimson trunk, bending and twist- 
ing in all directions in the endeavor to keep 
its eye upon the wayward, willfi branches 
which never would grow straight. The de- 
lightful fragrance of the flowers of wild grapes 
filled the air, making us forget that the sun 
was very hot as well as very bright. We 
found growing here, wild and in great lux- 
uriance, the sweet shrub which we remem- 
bered as such a favorite in our Eastern gar- 
dens. It is called the spicewood here, and 
grows larger than in the Eastern States, 
but the odor is not so intoxicatingly sweet. 
As we rode along we had a fine view of Pro- 
file Rock, high up the mountain’s side, which 
bears a fancied resemblance to a human face. 
We also saw Pluton Creek and other delecta- 
ble (though nominally informal) places and 
objects. Our Chicago traveler entertained 
us with descriptions of the Yosemite Val- 
ley, which he had just visited. Mrs. Press- 
all in return related some of our experiences 
in Southern California. The innocent old 
gentleman with the ear-rings listened with 
open mouth and unchanging expression to 
descriptions, narrative, and wit ; and the pho- 
tographer told us stories of the fun which 
the drivers have (and I suspect the young 
man himself too) at the expense of timid 
travelers. 

The Geyser Hotel is a neat white house in 
a setting of green, deep sunk in the terrible 
cafion that smokes and screams perpetually 
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from its hidden subterraneous fires. In front 
are trees of many kinds,—laurels and buck- 
eyes, live oaks and pines, lifting their stately 
heads a hundred feet high. Back of the 
house rises a mountain covered with ver- 
dure. Across the stream that runs down 
the bottom of the gorge, on the rising ground 
facing the hotel, is the far-famed Geysers, 
the goal of our wanderings. The names of 
points and places in this vicinity are sug. 
gestive. Having passed into the “ Devil’s 
Cafion’”’ without harm, each furnished with 
a long walking-stick, we crossed by the little 
bridge over Pluton Creek, and then we 
looked up the ravine, and saw the clouds 
of steam constantly rising, and heard the 
low, rumbling noises, which made us ac- 
knowledge the fitness of the names of these 
places. The liquid of the first spring which 
we reached the guide declared to be “eye 
water.” The old gentleman with the ear- 
rings, having tasted the tepid and fetid com- 
pound of alum, saltpeter, and iron, ventured 
the assertion that it might be “good for put- 
ting eyes out.” This, the only witticism of 


which the old gentleman was guilty during 


the whole excursion, was received by fhe 
guide with silent, but lofty, contempt. We 
hurried past the “‘ Laboratory,” merely glanc- 
ing at the boiling copperas water. I stopped 
at the office, and not finding the master in, 
brought away a souvenir of the place. We 
all halted at his majesty’s “Arm-chair,” in 
which the Chicago traveler very quietly 
seated himself, and looked exceedingly com- 
fortable, until some one unkindly remarked 
that the owner of the chair must be about 
his size. We climbed on, passing hot, warm, 
and cold water, impregnated with minerals 
unnamable and innumerable, sometimes find- 
ing boiling water within a few feet of a 
cold spring, and the whole surface covered 
with deposits of sulphur, soda, magnesia, 
alum, and epsom salts. Presently we reached 
the “Ink Bottle” (with the proper possessive 
prefix), a pool of boiling black liquid. The 
guide filled a bottle of this for us, which we 
carried back to the hotel and carefully di- 
vided, each carrying her half all the way 
home to the imminent peril of our ward- 
robes. Assisted by our walking-sticks, we 
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climbed up the steep sides of the cafion, and 
stopped a moment at “Alum Rock,” which 
proved by a practical test to be worthy 
of its name. A little farther up is the 
““Witches’ Caldron,” the most weirdly, hor- 
rible place in all the strange region. A hol- 
low basin in the rock, eight or ten feet in 
diameter, is filled with water of inky black- 
ness, always seething and Boiling and shoot- 
ing up in a rounded hemisphere above the 
basin. The ground in the vicinity is so hot 
as to burn the shoes if one stands upon it 
Jong. Eggs can be cooked in this water, 
though its temperature is somewhat below the 
boiling point, the agitation being caused by 
gases issuing from the bottom. We stopped 
here to look around us. The bubbling of 
the “‘ Witches’ Caldron,” the gurgling of the 
hot water falling into it, the spurting of a 
little spring at our feet or in the walls on 
either side, the hissing and puffing of the 
“Steamboat Geyser” some way beyond, 
filled our ears with a din of horrible 
noises. We seemed to be breathing the 
fumes of perdition. Above and below us 
the smoke of “the pit” was ascending. 
Then we lifted our eyes to the green hills 
beyond, with the white hotel at its base 
and another pretty white cottage resting 
near its top. The last rays of golden sun- 
light fell lovingly upon the peaceful scene, 
contrasting so strangely, so beautifully with 
that in the midst of which we were standing. 
Again we rested on a great rock known as 
the “ Devil’s Pulpit.” What the preacher 
discourses to the congregated demons I am 
unable to report. Mrs. Pressall’s attention 
was attracted just here by some ferns grow- 
ing in a crevice a few feet distant. These 
she must have to press and carry away ¢s 
mementos. How she would enjoy showing 
them to friends, and describing the dreadful 
place in which she found the delicately beau- 
tiful things! Off she started; but her pro- 
gress was soon arrested by her feet sinking 
into the hot ground. Paradoxical as it may 
seem, her ardor was cooled by this process, 
and she concluded to do without the ferns. 
Passing through the “Kitchen,” we fished 
some pebbles out of the master’s “Bean 
Pot” with our walking-sticks. At the 
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Satanic “Tea-kettle” we attempted to pro- 
cure some mementos in a similar manner, but 
found it impossible to thrust our sticks into 
the kettle against the force of the boiling 
water. We threw in large pebbles, which 
were immediately and unceremoniously shot 
out again. There had been two drawbacks 
to my pleasure all along, which I found it 
hard to get rid of,—the strange lady was 
sure I would fall off every time I came near 
to any one of the many sharp precipices, and 
I was forced to walk demurely along without 
looking over, unless I desired to hear the 
music of her voice in addition to the de- 
lightful sounds issuing from the springs. 
Moreover, the old gentleman with the ear- 
rings insisted upon my tasting every piece 
of earth in which he fancied he could detect 
alum, magnesia, sulphur, epsom salts, or any 
similar delicacy. I had been reproved so 
often, my olfactories had been persecuted by 
so many horrible odors, my mouth was the 
field of conflict for so many abominable 
tastes, I was beginning to fear I should lose 
my wonted good temper. At this critical 
moment we turned out of the caiion, and 


walked down a little by-path to a charming 


spot known as “Lover's Retreat.” Sitting 
upon a fallen branch in the shade of the 
great tree, I felt that it was a very pleasant 
“retreat” for a weary traveler, ‘however it 
might be for the character after which it was 
named. Walking along a shaded path, we 
came upon a precipice, “ Lover’s Leap.” I 
should like to have looked down from the 
height to which this original appellation 
had been given; byt the nervous lady pit- 
eously declared that it was more than her 
constitution could bear to see me approach 
the edge. We now came upon large beds 
of lava, and walked across a little hollow, 
where the ground reverberated under our 
feet, and which the guide declared to be the 
crater of an extinct volcano, though evi- 
dently not quite dead yet, and soon came 
to the Indian’s sweat baths. These consist 
of a couple of pipes proceeding from under 
the hill, through which the steaming water 
was rushing. We suggested something to 
the effect that the bathing arrangements 
seemed rather primitive, and were informed 
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that when the Geysers were discovered by 
white men, a house built by the Indians 
was found over the spring, and steam baths 
were often taken there. The house had been 
rebuilt several times, but never lasted long 
on account of the mineral substances in the 
water, which rust iron and destroy wood in 
a short time. ° 

We were now fairly out of these Tartarean 
regions, and now we proceeded leisurely in 
single file down the narrow path leading to 
the hotel, glad that we had gone, and twice 
glad that we had gotten safely away. And 
now when I grow weary thinking of the tire- 
some climbing, the awesome sights, and woe- 
ful noises of the Geysers, a restful, soothing 
influence comes over me with the memory 
of that silent walk later in the evening 
amidst the quiet beauty and the solemn still- 
ness of the mountains. 

In the morning we rose early and walked 
out again,‘ gathering tiny silver ferns and 
pretty wild flowers, and before the sun had 
climbed to the top of the mountains, on our 
eastern and southern sides, we left “the 
Geysers” in a large open wagon, and com- 
menced the famous drive over one of the 
finest graded roads in the State. It winds 
around the mountains in continuous Z’s and 
S’s, up—up—up—along the narrow terraces, 
making an ascent of four thousand feet in a 
few miles, and then as rapidly descends on 
the opposite or eastern side. In some of the 
sharp, outward projections, as we round the 
apex of the inverted A, we could not see our 
leaders’ heads, and when we dived horizon- 
tally into the back corner of some deep 
gorge as we doubled at its sharp, funnel- 
shaped point, our four horses stood side by 
side, each two facing in opposite directions. 
Our driver did his very best, and we went at 
a rate which was somewhat alarming to per- 
sons of weak nerves. At one moment we 
would skim along almost on a level with a 
road-bed ten or twelve feet wide, with only 
the sky of the zenith on our right and a 
precipice of unfathomable depth on our left, 
far down which the tops of the trees might 
be seen like shrubs in the valley. Once in 
our descent, looking upward, I saw what 
might have been mistaken for a balloon 
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moving along the side of the mountain, but 
we were told that it was another team com- 
ing over the same route that we had just gone 
over, and that we had just zigzagged down- 
ward from that dizzy elevation. Mrs. Press- 
all, who was bent on taking notes, having 
been informed by our driver, for whose name 
she had inquired, that it was “The-upper- 
story-of-a-house” (Garrett), one of the lady 
passengers ventured the quiet little pun 
that he “ought to be a tip-top driver.” This 
so pleased Mr. G. that the poor horses had 
little rest during the remainder of the drive, 
and our lady punster was cautioned by her 
fellow-travelers never again to indulge after 
that fashion. He then became communica- 
tive, and explained several times how im- 
possible it was to go fast up hill, all the 
the time urging the horses on; but having 
reached the summit, the way we came down 
that mountain would have surprised any 
one but a Californian. The scenery was 


magnificent, and we held on to our seats 
and gave ourselves up to the enjoyment of 
it, feeling fresh delight as each curve of 
the road revealed some new scene of grand- 


eur. At length we reached Pine Flat, a 
broad, level plain covered by the stately 
trees from which it gets its name. 
little town was established by the workers 
in the cinnabar mine not far distant. 

From Pine Flat we rode to Fossville, the 
residence of “Foss,” the famous driver of 
the Geysers. The scenery continued to be 
at once grand and picturesque. Whole fami- 
lies of little hills clustered on either side 
the valleys, mountains of medium height 
were grouped in twos and threes, while lofty 
St. Helena lifted its stately head in soli- 
tary grandeur toward the sky. The high- 
est are always loneliest. We reached the 
house of Foss at noon, and found that hero 
of the whip, hose in hand, watering his 
garden. He promptly and peremptorily re- 
fused to comply with our request that he 
would drive us over the remaining part of 
our ride to Calistoga, and we as peremptorily 
and more pertinaciously demanded that he 
should, and he did. Mrs. Pressall told him 
very emphatically that she would not leave 
California without a drive with him, after 


This 
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coming all the way from Kentucky for that 
purpose. He smiled skeptically and sar- 
castically at that. On his still refusing, we 
made ourselves comfortable, averring our 
fixed intention not to leave until he agreed 
to take us away. We strolled through the 
yard, gathering flowers, examined and ad- 
mired the fine display of gold and silver 
mounted whips upon the porch, and finally . 
took up the last weapon and asked for his 
photograh. This proved the winning stroke. 
The photograph was taken by our fellow- 
traveler, and with that the contest was 
ended. The horses were soon ready, and I 
was sitting on the high front seat of the 
wagon, with the famous driver at my side, 
facing down the beautiful valley. 

Foss is a large man, with a head even pro- 
portionately larger than his body, covered 
with dark curling hair. His usual expres- 
sion is stern, but the eyes beam with kindly 
light. A dashing freedom and liberality of 
manner seem to be characteristic of the man, ~ 
while all his ambition seems to be centered - 
in his calling, in which he has succeeded in 
winning a renown wider than that for which 
warriors and statesmen have labored in vain. 
He especially delights to tell of his adven- 
tures with some of the great men of the 
country in their rides over his dizzy mount- 
ain drive. I was busily studying his face, 
when with a yell like that of a maniac he 
started off and drove furiously, making. six 
miles in twenty-two minutes including a 
short stoppage. “It was too hot to drive 
well,” said he; “come some cool day, and he 
would show us driving.” He had a race with 
a railway train once, he said, and beat it. 
He told that story before that last fearful 
dash, and I heard it as other wayside tales; 
after that I did not doubt the statement 
for an instant. As he drove into Calistoga, 
shouting and cracking his whip, it was 
amusing to see men rush to the doors, and 
dogs and small boys clear the way before 
him. The coming of Foss’s team is the 
great event of the day. 

Calistoga is a well-known watering place, 
with large expectations not yet realized, and 
it contains any number of mineral springs. 
The hotel is comfortable but not spacious, 
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and outside of the wide circle made by a 
beautiful broad carriage-way, bordered with 
flowers and shrubbery, such as only Cali- 
fornia can show, is a range of cottages where 
the guests are lodged and cared for. Five 
miles distant is the petrified forest, one of 
California’s greatest curiosities. Here, too, 
we may take the cars on the railroad which 
runs for some forty miles through the beau- 
tiful Napa Valley, whose genial climate, 
fertile soil, and charming scenery have been 
often described, but always inadequately. 
Here for untold ages, and even in the pres- 
ence of the red men and the Spaniards and 
till the Anglo-Saxon came, nature was per- 
mitted to revel in all the luxuriance of its 
wild fertility and beauty. The valley is I 
do not know how many miles in width, 
with smooth unwooded hills beyond, now 
green with wild oats and low shrubbery, and 
over the smooth surface of the plain were orig- 
inally scattered thousands of gigantic live- 
oaks, making vast parks of tens of thousands 
ofacres. But the spiritof American progress 
came, and the beautiful groves are succumb- 
ing to the ax of the settler. Grape culture 
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is one of the principal industries in the val- 
ley. As we looked upon the fresh greenness 
of the vineyards, stretching away on either 
side, we thought of the rich clusters of fruit 
which Autumn would robe in royal beauty, 
and then we thought of the many thousand 
gallons of wine which would be produced; 
and then, somehow, our thoughts ran on, and 
so we found, unconsciously, some sort of as- 
sociation, in the order of cause and effect, 
between these vineyards and the fine new 
insane asylum now building at Napa City. 
This little town is the county-seat of Napa 
County, and one of the prettiest towns in 
the State. Near it are situated some well- 
known mineral soda springs. Here is a sem- 
inary under the charge of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, which is said to be in a 
flourishing condition, but we could not stop 
to examine it. Soon we are at Vallejo, where 
we leave the cars for the steamer, and cross 
once more over the beautiful bay at sunset; 
and, just as the shadows of night begin 
to fall upon us, we reach the city of the . 
Golden Gate, dusty, demoralized, and de 
lighted. 
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EMORIES on which we dwell— 
Are they those that,well defined 
By their crystal clearness, quell 
Saddest longings of the mind? 
Or which, softly indistinct, 
Full of shadows as in dreams, 
By their mystic beauty link 
Reality to that which seems? 


Faces on our way through life, 
Haunting every step we take, 
Some that help us through the strife, 
Some we love for their own sake; 
Are they those on which are stamped 
Energy of thought and will; 
Action that is never cramped, 
Working always, restless still ? 


Rather those o’er which are thrown 
Gleams of mellow, tender light, 

Winged grace of heart and soul, 
Charmed sense of conscious right. 





Artists that we choose apart 
From the few who high are set, 

Just because their lesser art 
Quivers o’er a dead regret ; 


Are they those who, firm of hand, 
Try the veil of life to raise, 
Though they know the spirit land 
Never may reward their gaze? 
Rather those who by a touch, 
Or a subtle, silver gleam, 
Show the sunlit thoughts that rush 
Out of some fantastic dream. 


Chords from out some well-worn strain, 
Struck at random when alone, 
Often shadow forth a pain 
Drifting into deeper tone. 
Voices, musical and sweet, 
Sunlit with emotion rife, 
Like the touch of angel-feet, 
Thrill across our inner life. 
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CHAPTER IX.—Gorne! Gorne! Gone! 


T was evident that her husband had no 
part in answering her prayer, whatever 
part he may have had in offering it, for the 
very next event in her history was a great 
misfortune, such as no short-sighted mortal 
would think of sending as a benediction or a 
benefaction. 
There is a curious story told of the con- 
version of a certain heathen on this wise: 
Through the preaching of the English 
missionary he had been awakened to a sense 
of his sins, his need of pardon, and of saving 
grace: he also felt strongly moved to pray ; 
but, as he understood the case, it was needful 
that he should pray to the missionary’s God 
in the missionary’s language, and the only 
words of English that he knew were the 
names of two of the months, January and 
February. At length, being utterly over- 


whelmed with grief, he broke forth in ear- 


nest supplication, crying, in the midst of sobs 
and tears, “ Ja-a-anuary, Fe-e-ebruary,” 
over and over again, as if his heart would 
break. He who knoweth the hearts of His 
children understood the poor man’s case all 
the same as if he had Said, in good English, 
“Lord be merciful to me a sinner ;” and in 
answer to his real prayer gave him the 
desire of his heart. The poor man was 
instantaneously and joyfully converted; his 
black face, all covered with tears, began to 
shine with gladness, and like any other en- 
thusiastic young convert he began to shout: 
the same two words answering this purpose 
also, January! Frepruary! which ‘being 
interpreted is, “Glory be to God! Halle- 
lujah!” 

After the same manner of mercy the 
prayer which the widow offered, in that 
round-about way, seemed to have come di- 
rectly to the ear for which it was intended. 

She had also tried to teach the boy to 
pray, this being one of the things which 
she had promised at his baptism; and the 
little fellow had fixed in his memory the 

Vou. 1.—21 





prayer our Lord taught his disciples. But 
one day he heard a minister,-whom he spe- 
cially hated, repeat the same in the pulpit in 
a drawling, humdrum fashion, hurried a little 
toward the end, and taking the Amen on the 
run; therefore, Johnny would not say it any 
more. His mother was frightened at his 
refusal as well as at his reason for it. “‘That’s 
the minister’s prayer. I hate ministers.” 
Then the little child of wrath struck an 
attitude in his night-gown, and began to 
mimic the preacher in a way which showed 
how closely he had studied his manner and 
how little good he had derived from it. 

“You don’t s’pose there’s any good in 
talking to any body that way, do you, 
mamma? The parson didn’t seem to care 
any thing about what he was saying, and I 
don’t believe any one elsg did. Who is he 
talking to when he says, ‘Our Father, who 
art in heaven?”’’ 

“He is the Great Spirit, who governs all 
things,” answered the widow; feeling at the 
same time what a difficult question it was. 

“What is the use of talking to him?” 

“To let him know we have not forgotten 
him.” 

“Do you talk to him, mamma?” 

“Not often.” 

“Why not? You make me talk to him 
every night.” 

“T think he likes to hear you talk better 
than he does me.” And there the conversa- 
tion ended, leaving the mother to bear a 
heavier burden than ever. The time had 
come when it was necessary to teach the 
child religion: the forms of it would not 
answer any longer. Alas! how was she to 
teach what she did not know? 

The next morning a neighbor called, bring- 
ing the news that the firm of H. C. Fisher & 
Co. had failed; and, by way of compromising 
with its creditors, had offered to pay one cent 
on the dollar. Here was a calamity. This 
great establishment for the manufacture of 
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straw hats and bonnets had given employ- 
ment to the widow, as well as scores of other 
hard-working women in that part of the 
country: her earnings at this business had 
been her only means of support. The straw- 
workers were paid twice in the year, at the 
end of the two business seasons; a long one 
of five or six months in the Winter and 
Spring, and a shorter one in Summer. It 
was now near the end of the long season; 
thus the earnings of the widow for half a 
year, now almost due, were swept away at 
a stroke. 

Here was a new problem. She had deter- 
mined, for her vow’s sake and for the sake 
of her boy, to find another home for him; 
there were also some little debts to be paid; 
and now, that all her hard-earned money was 
sunk in that akyss called bankruptcy, how 
were they to live, and move, and continue to 
have a being? She had not the least objec- 
tion to starve, so far as herself was concerned; 
indeed, the savage thought came up in her 
mind, that if she could, by such a process, 
find a way out of. the world, she might ac- 
complish two things: first, meet her husband 
again; and, second, present herself before 
the theological God, and demand redress for 
all the wrongs she had suffered at his hands. 
Perhaps he would be angry and destroy her. 
Ifso, that would be the end of all her trouble. 
Perhaps he would send her to perdition; and 
the wild thought came to her mind that it 
would be some small satisfaction, even among 
the lost, to hate the Author of all her mis- 
fortunes. 

Then she remembered the promise she had 
made to God to bring up this child for him, 
and if she broke her promise that would 
spoil every thing. She could not hate him 
for treating her badly, while at the same 
time she was despising herself for breaking 
her word to him. 

There was food enough in the house to 
last for a week, though, as this had not been 
paid for, she doubted at first whether it 
were not her duty to carry back to the 
store what remained of her little purchases 
on credit; so anxiously did she guard the 
strength of her nature, which chiefly con- 
sisted in honorable pride. If she had de- 
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tected herself in a mean action she would 
have been like Samson shorn; but with her 
self-respect unharmed she felt strong enough 
to defy all three of the worlds. 

It is said that when people for the first 
time feel the violent shock of an earthquake, 
however strong their courage and their nerves 
may be, they at once become helpless with 
terror. The most substantial thing in all 
their knowledge, the earth itself, has become 
treacherous and uncertain; it may break in 
two and drop them, or, with some sudden 
upheaval, toss them overboard into space. 

Not far different from this was the help- 
less horror with which the widow viewed 
her situation. Like Hagar, she must take 
her son and go forth into the wilderness, not 
driven out by some too-much-married Abra- 
ham and some jealous, spiteful Sarah, but 
fleeing, when there was no pursuer, from the 
shelter of the precious little home where her 
husband died and her child was born; pre- 
cious all the more for the toil and struggle 
it had cost her to keep it; fleeing from the 
open doors of a goodly mansion, whose mdster 
she knew would be blessed beyond all words 
if she would only come and dwell in it; flee- 
ing from him, their best and truest friend 
in all the world, whose great honest heart, 
and all his other possessions, had long been 
silently, reverently, and despairingly laid at 
her feet. 

While she had lived in that poor cottage 
she had been like one who, overtaken in the 
offing by a storm, tugs with all his might at 
the oars of his little skiff, not thinking to 
reach the harbor but just to keep afloat and 
not be driven out to sea. Inside the little 
shell, tired muscles and an aching heart; 
outside, nothing but mad waters, every- 
where, full of graves. 

The first thing to be done was to raise the 
money for the rent of the cottage, which 
would be due at the end of this eventful 
week; due to her old enemy, the agent, . 
into whose possession it had come along with 
other properties that once belonged to her 
husband. If she should fail to pay her dues 
to him she would be as bad as he, whom 
now that the great theological Doctor was 
dead, she regarded with supreme horror and 
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contempt. There was also a small account 
with the grocer whom she patronized—after 
her husband’s death she had given over her 
inquistorial torture of the agent—and this, 
also, must be paid. 

The only property of which she was pos- 
sessed was the meagre furnishing of the 
cottage, the whole of which, if sold, might 
possibly pay her debts, but nothing more; 
therefore, for the sake of her conscience as 
well as her pride, she paid her old enemy 
another visit; who, among his other digni- 
ties, was the auctioneer for that portion of 
the town, and ordered him to. sell, three 
days from that time, all the furniture of 
her little home. The portly rascal was 
astounded; her presence and her errand 
brought him face to face again with the 
iniquity he had committed against her hus- 
band and herself; however, he could not 
refuse the exercise of his functions, and, 
therefore, though with a very bad grace, he 
undertook to manage the sale. 

During those three days the widow was 
sinking deeper and deeper in sorrow, and 
struggling blindly with fate which once 
more seemed too strong forher. She thought 
herself the sport of some malicious destiny 
which took a horrid pleasure in heaping up 
calamities upon her. One help after another 
had failed, one hope after another gone out; 
but never,‘ for a moment, was her purpose 
shaken. Fiat justitia ruat celum. 

On the appointed day, standing hand in 
hand with her boy amidst the wreck of her 
home, she watched the man who might 
justly claim to be the “agent” of her pov- 
erty and her widowhood, while he put up 
for sale the poor bed on which her husband 
died, and the little cradle in which her baby 
slept; and, as she listened to his voice cry- 
ing out, “Going! Going” it seemed as if, 
with this remnant of her earthly goods, her 
reason were going too. 

And now the little cottage was bare and 
empty, and the night had come. The fire 
was out on the hearth, the cold supper had 
been eaten, a blanket which had been re- 
served from the sale was spread upon the 
floor, and there was still another one to cover 
them. With the money from the sale, which 
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the auctioneer had declared to be, without 
exception, “cash on the nail,” she had paid 
the little account at the store; had paid 
the “agent” not only what was due him for 
the rent of the cottage but also the full 
amount of his fee for his services, and when 
she counted what was left for herself and 
her son it was barely enough to pay their 
fare by stage to the nearest railway town. 

And now a sense of her utter helplessness 
came over her. Again she heard the coarse 
voice of the auctioneer as he cried, “Going! 
Going! Going!” His hateful countenance 
reappeared, and then began to change, like 
the figures in a kaleidoscope, into all the 
infernal and horrible faces she had ever seen 
in pictures or indreams. Again she listened, 
with bated breath, for that final word, with 
which, one after another, he had thrown her 
precious household gods away, and if with 
his last, sharp “Gone!” had come the end 
of all things earthly and the crack of doom 
had sounded, it would, no doubt, have 
seemed to her a fitting climax to her long 
listof woes. “Gone!” All gone now except 
herself and her child; and they must go to- 
morrow. 

It was time to sleep their last sleep in their 
desolate home; but first it was time for the 
child to say his prayer. She knelt upon the 
bare floor and Johnny knelt beside her, but 
though she waited a long time he did not 
utter one word. Then his mother called 
to mind that only the night before he had 
questioned her about the use of talking to 
God, and had refused any longer to say, 
“ Our Father, who art in heaven.” Hitherto 
the boy had been the priest of the little 
household, and it was with growing inter- 
est and confidence that she listened to his 
evening prayer and joined him in the 

“Amen.” She was sure the Lord would be 

pleased with the voice of the child asking 
for his daily bread; though, for herself, if 
she wanted daily bread she must work for 
it, just as she must work for all other things 
for which good people and little children 
might pray. 

True, God had once answered her prayer 
right quickly, but she could not venture to 
trouble him very often. Here they were, 
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close to the edge of an abyss, and she could 
not and Johnny would not, pray. 

But prayer is not always in a form of 
words. Sorrow, suffering, tears are prayers 
most eloquent which enter silently into the 
heart of the infinite Father though there be 
no words to enter into hisear. This broken- 
hearted widow and her child were praying 
better than they knew; they had come to 
Jehovah-Jireh, “In the mount of the Lord 
it shall be seen.” 

While they knelt thus in the darkness a 
strange sense of awe, though not of fear, 
took possession of them; the powers of the 
world to come seemed to be in active exercise 
about them ; the silence which was at first op- 
pressive, gave place to low sweet sounds like 
the faint echoes of distant voices singing: so 
rapt and lifted out of themselves were they 
that if a white-winged angel had stretched 
out his hand to them in the darkness they 
would scarcely have been surprised. 

As the widow waited, wondering at this 
half-opening of a supernatural world, the 
floor of the cottage seemed to give place to 
the surface of a moon-lit sea. Far in the 
distance there were mountains round about 
it by which she knew that she was walking 
on the Sea of Galilee. But presently the 
mountains settled into broad level plains, and 
the reach of waters grew larger and wider, 
till at length she might have been in mid- 
ocean, for the shores had disappeared. The 
waves bore her up though she walked upon 
them doubtfully, thinking every moment 
they would give way. There were boats 
passing near her within sight and hail; she 
called to them to come and rescue her; but 
they passed her, one by one, without seem- 
ing to be aware of her presence. When the 
last little craft was out of sight the winds 
began to blow and the waves to rise; still 
she walked upon them, drenched and beaten 
with the spray, climbing the hills and go- 
ing down into the valleys of water until her 
strength was quite exhausted. With in- 
creasing weakness seemed to come increasing 
weight, so that first, her feet sank in the 
water; then she waded to the knee; then 
struggling onward, the water was to her 
waist. She was going—going—down— 
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down; drowning with the weight of her 
sorrow. She lifted her face to heaven to 
take one more look of the stars when she 
saw a form half strange, half familiar, walk- 
ing toward her on the waves. In an instant 
she knew Him. It was One whose portrait 
she had often seen; sometimes with his arms 
full of little children, sometimes walking by 
the sea and on it; sometimes with a crown 
of thorns on his head, sometimes nailed to a 
cross. He gave her his hand,—there was a 
scar in the palm,—lifted her up, or rather, 
took away her heaviness so that she rose 
up of herself; and then they walked to- 
gether, hand in hand, till they reached 
a low sandy shore on the western side of 
the sea. Here were the beginnings of a 
village through which they passed till they 
came in sight of a curious box of a build- 
ing standing by itself; on which was a 
name or sign which at first she could not read. 

“Look again,” said her Companion, and 
as she looked the black letters on the white 
board came out distinctly thus: 
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It was a place she had never seen or heard 
of before, but at sight of the word a sweet 
sense of rest came over her as if she had 
reached the end of her toilsome journey. The 
next moment she found herself alone. He 
who had lifted her out of the waters and 
walked with her to the shore, was gone; and, 
with him, presently went the vision itself. 
She came back again to find her boy asleep 
on the floor, and a moonbeam coming in at 
the window and lighting up his face ; he was 
smiling in his sleep as if the good angels 
were showing him a vision too. ; 

To-morrow they were to go away. Was 
this not the Lord pointing out their destina- 
tion? She was too weak now to fight the 
will of Heaven any longer. Sorrow, pov- 
erty, toil, homelessness had softened her 
hard heart till now it was a great relief to 
her to have a stronger will to lean upon. 
She was coming to understand that strange 
paradox of the apostle, “When I am weak 
then am I strong.” 

She took counsel of the vision. To-mor- 
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row they would set out on their pilgrim- 
age, seeking a city out of sight; a place not 
laid down on any map she had ever seen, 
and, by the geography of the vision, at least 
athousand miles away. Had she not walked 
upon the water safely at first, and when the q 
waves were ready to go over her head was 
she not rescued and safely brought to shore? 
Surely, then, they could walk upon the land. 
To-morrow they would begin their journey, 
and walk to the ends of the earth together 
rather than disobey this heavenly calling. 
Then she lay down to sleep, thinking of One 
whom she would soon resemble in one point 
at least; for he had not where to lay his head. 


CHAPTER X. 
OUT OF THE OLD LIFE INTO THE NEW. 

WHEN the widow awoke the next morn- 
ing in that desolate cottage she had tri- 
umphed over her distresses, and was as 
ready to face all the world at once as she ever 
had been to face a little of itatatime. The 
first thing which caught her eye after she 
had kissed the beautiful face of her boy was 
a small Bible, which lay on the floor beside 
them,—this was one of the articles reserved 
from the sale—and remembering she had 
heard Elder Hooper say that he often was 
guided by texts of Scripture to which he 
had opened at random she opened the book, 
if perchance she might find a text especially 
adapted to her case. And this was what she 
read: “Trust in the Lord with all thine 
heart, and lean not unto thine own under- 
standing. In all thy ways acknowledge him 
and he shall direct thy paths.” 

A knock at the door surprised her, for it 
wanted yet half an hour to sunrise; but 
when she had opened it, her surprise was 
turned to pity, for there stood the most 
wretched, horror-stricken being she had ever 
seen or imagined. It was none other than 
the “agent” who the day before had sold 
her out of house and home. 

During that night he also had seen a vis- 
ion. He thought he was sick and lying on 
the bed which he had sold the day before— 

. the one on which his old partner died; and 
that he was waited upon in his sickness by 
the widow herself. There was that same 
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burning look in her eyes from which he 
could not for a moment escape, and which 
kindled all sorts of fires in his blood. Pres- 
ently the Doctor came, and announced that 
the man must die. Then he heard wild 
screams of laughter; and presently there 
stood around his bed a company of devils, 
who began to talk together over him. 

“He that loveth silver shall not be satis- 
fied with silver, nor he that loveth riches, 
with increase,” said one. 

“What shall it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul?” 
said another. 

“He heapeth up riches, and knoweth not 
who shall gather them,” said a third. 

“Woe to him that coveteth an evil covet- 
ousness to his house,”’ said another. 

“Your gold and silver is cankered, and 
the rust of them shall eat your flesh as it 
were fire,” said another. 

They became impatient; he was too slow 
in dying; so they resolved not to wait for 
him, and finding that he was helpless and 
could neither move hand nor foot, they 
seized him with their hot fingers, stripped 
him quite naked, and carried him away 
to the church-yard, where he saw an open 
grave, just at the feet of his old partner. 
Then in spite of his shrieks and prayers 
they set about burying him. Their hands 
blistered him as they swung him over the 
grave, and when they dropped him into it 
it seemed as if he should never reach the 
bottom, it was so deep. At last he struck; 
every bone in his body was broken by the 
fall. Still he could hear what was going on 
above him. There were loaded wagons 
rumbling towards the grave’s mouth, which 
jarred his broken, quivering body. They 
were loaded down with money. 

“ Here is his fifteen thousand dollars,” said 
one of the fiends above him; whereupon he 
remembered that this was the amount his 
old partner had put into the business of the 
firm. It was all in copper coin. 

“Thy money perish with thee,” cried the 
fiends; and they began to fill the grave with 
it. What horror! He was being buried 
alive. They were heaping nearly twenty 
tons of fraud atop of him. 
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And now another torture. There was a 
head on every coin; and the eyes in every 
head began to laugh at him, and the mouth 
of every one of them began to mock him, 
hissing in awful chorus the record of his evil 
deeds and words, yea, even his very thoughts 
of evil. 

There were some silver coins among the 
copper; a thousand dollars, so he heard them 
saying. This must have been that thousand 
for which he had sold the house where 
his old partner died; buying it himself, as 
“agent,” and paying for it with a note of his 
own which the dead man had indorsed, and 
which, in this manner, he had made the dead 
man pay. There were eagles on these coins, 
and presently, stepping from their perch of 
arrows, they began to tear his flesh with 
their beaks and claws. 

There were a few gold coins among the 
silver and copper; three hundred and fifty 
dollars, so he heard them say. This was the 


amount of the rent of that house which the 
woman had paid him since her husband’s 
death. These thirty-five golden eagles now 
turned into thirty-five serpents of fire; he 


saw them making their way towards him 
through the horrid mass; and then—the 
grave opened beneath him, and he found 
himself plunging headlong into hell. 

This was the dream from which he awoke 
on that bright morning of the Ist of May; 
a dream which had fastened itself in his 
brain through the whole livelong night; a 
dream so terribly real that it had left deep 
lines on his fluffy countenance and turned 
his brown hair gray. Horror of conscience 
and this prelude of the horrors of the damned 
had gone a long way towards making him 
honest. The first five minutes after he 
awoke he determined to give his whole pos- 
sessions over to the widow and her child; 
the next he was willing to divide with them; 
then, as the horror wore away a little, he 
thought it would be sufficient if he paid 
dack the fifteen thousand dollars; but finally, 
the ruling passion strong even in death, re- 
established itself so far that he resolved, by 
way of compromise, to restore to the widow 
the paltry three hundred and fifty dollars 
she had paid to him for the rent of her 
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dead husband’s house. He might have back- 
slidden even further than this if it had 
not been for a little laugh he heard in the 
next room. It was only the laugh of one 
of his children, but it sounded to him like 
the laughter he had heard in his dream. 

This was why he had come’ to call upon 
the widow at this unseasonably early hour, 
and had brought with him what seemed in 
her distress a little fortune. He had taken 
from his secret horde thirty-five golden 
eagles,—at least he would save himself 
from so much fire,—and hastily wrapping 
them in a piece of paper which lay amongst 
the coins, he carried them to her very early, 
lest some one else should see him. 

When he placed the money in her hand 
she looked at him as if she were looking 
through him, and quietly asked the ques- 
tion: 

“Did you come by this money honestly?” 

The poor wretch stammered out an expla- 
nation. 

“So then you pay me this much on ac-, 
count?” said the widow. 

The old thief was angry. He had ex- 
pected her to thank him for the money. 

Westward now, at what seemed to be the 
bidding of the Lord; westward, by day and 
by night; packed in swinging stage-coaches, 
creeping through clouds of dust ; jammed in 
close cabins of slow boats by canal; jostled 
in crowds at hotels and railway stations; 
jolted in cars over half-finished lines of rail- 
way, almost ready to perish with weariness; 
pained by the wretchedness of the boy who 
at first had tried to be a man and take care 
of his mother, but who, before the end of 
those two weary weeks, had come to be a 
rather small specimen of a child. West- 
ward with nerves tightening and brain ach- 
ing; westward, with strength waning and 
heart failing; westward, till full a thousand 
miles were placed between her and the little 
home she was leaving. Then she began to 
ask for the place she had seen in her dream; 
but no one knew of such a town. 

“What county was it in?” 

She did not know. 

“ What State was it in?” 

She did not know. 
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“ Whom was she going to see?” 

She did not know. 

“Why was she going there at all?” 

She did not know. 

Then people would look at her pele face 

and her great black eyes, which had so much 
sorrow in them, and shake their heads, and 
whisper together that she must be some 
lunatic escaped from an asylum. Officious 
persons sometimes would cross-question her 
by way of satisfying their suspicions; then 
they would question the boy; but he only 
knew that he and his mother were very tired, 
and that they were “going away.” 

At a great city she heard the name of the 
place she was seeking. It was still a day’s 
journey away, but she tried to cheer up the 
boy by telling him that, in one day more, 
they would stop and rest. 

“Shall we get home to-morrow?’ asked 
the boy. 

“We have no home.” 

“ Well then,” said little Johnny, nestling 
closer to her side, “‘ we must be a home to one 
another.” 

It was late in the afternoon when the slow 


train, hobbling over a half-finished track, 


drew up at the Lakeside Station. She knew 
it at once. It was the very same; even the 
black letters on the white sign-board smiled 
at her like the faces of so many old friends. 
For a moment she was almost happy. The 
next moment she was quite happy. 

“My child! my child! who sent you out 
to these ends of the earth?” 

There was no other voice in all the world 
which had so much good cheer in it. She 
took one good long look in his full-moon 
face, and raising her hand toward heaven, 
answered : 

“He sent me.” 

“And here is the boy we gave to the Lord 
that stormy night,” said the Elder, taking 
up little Johnny in his arms. 

“Who are you?” said the boy. 

“They call me Elder Hooper.” 

“Elder? What is that ?” 

“A kind of minister,” said the good man. 

But the words were hardly out of his 
mouth before he felt a ringing slap on the 
side of his head. 
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“There! Put me down! I hate minis- 
ters,” cried the little fellow in a rage. 

But the strong man only put his other 
arm around him and pressed him to his 
bosom, just as he ,had done before; and, 
somehow, Johnny never knew just how, he 
began to feel at home in those arms; stopped 
kicking and striking, and long before they 
reached Prairie Parsonage he had laid his 
curly head on the good man’s shoulder and 
fallen fast asleep. 

For a little while the widow’s joy made 
her forget her weariness, and when, after a. 
generous supper, she found herself lying in 
the best room of Prairie Parsonage, and felt 
the good-night kisses of the dear motherly 
Sister Hooper on her forehead, cheeks, and 
lips, it seemed as if she had begun to realize 
the words of the Lord Jesus when he said, 
“Come unto me all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden and I will give you rest.” She 
had done her best. to come to him; she had, 
at least, come a long way toward him; and a 
little of the rest that remaineth to God’s peo- 
ple had now come to her. Thé words of wel- 
come from these servants of the Lord sounded 
so sweet, and under their protection she felt 
such divine repose that, for an instant, she 
almost lost herself, and doubted whether she 
had not died and come to heaven. 

The Elder seemed to know all about her 
without asking a single question. At the 
evening prayer he quoted this passage from 
his favorite book: “Fear not, for I have re- 
deemed thee. I have called thee by thy 
name; thou art mine. When thou passest 
through the waters I will be with thee, and 
through the rivers they shall not overflow 
thee: when thou walkest through the fire 
thou shalt not be burned, neither shall the 
flame kindle upon thee.” 

He must have been inspired! how could 
he know through what floods and fires she 
had passed? And so he was inspired; more 
than that, old Doctor Dosor had been here 
before her, bringing all his troubles also 
to this far-away physician of the soul. Only 
that very morning, having lost the one last 
hope of his old life, he had bidden his friend 
good-bye and started on his journey home. 

It was only after long weeks of pain and 
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delirium that the widow went forth again 
from that haven of rest to take up the 
struggle of life. There was a new love in 
her soul, and a new light in her eye. Hith- 
erto she had been afraid of God, when she 
had not hated him, but had schooled her- 
self to obey him for the sake of her vow 
and her boy. It was all so different now. 
Her stubborn heart, broken by many sor- 
rows, had been exchanged for a new one; 
patience for sullenness; gentleness for fury ; 
submission for defiance; love for fear. 

And this was how it came about. One 
day, when the crisis of the fever had passed 
and she lay trembling between life and 
death, the Elder came in to see her, with 
such a look of tenderness as well as good- 
ness on his fatherly face that she felt as if 
she could fall at his feet and worship him; 
just as St. John did that other angel. He 
knew the whole story ; she had raved about 
it; on that account it was that he would 
suffer no other watchers in her sickness but 
his wife and himself. God must be good 
after all, she thought with herself, if such a 
man as this is his minister. 

The Elder laid his hand upon her fore- 
head, saying, “Poor child! poor child! God 
must be very fond of you.” 

“Why ?” asked the widow in surprise. 

“Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth,” 
was the answer. 

“He may love me a little for the sake of 
my son,” said the widow. 

“No doubt of it,” said the Elder. “He 
loved the blessed Virgin for the sake of her 
Son.” 

Here was a new view of the case; a sub- 
stantial fact on account of which even she 
might be an object of the personal regard of 
the Father in heaven: motherhood was a 
way into the Father’s love. 

“ But Ihave been so wicked and rebell- 
ious,” she said. 

“And have had enough of it?” 

“Quite enough.” 

‘And are sorry for it.” 

“Yes, oh yes! God knows I am.” 

“And out there on the water when you 
were just going down the Lord came along 
and gave you his hand!” 
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“Yes; who told you that?” 

“And you were glad enough to take the 
hand of the Lord?” 

“Oh, so glad,” said the widow. 

“ Well then: since you have got hold of 
the Lord’s hand, hold on to him, and never 
let go.” 

“T will! I will!” said the widow. 

Then she began to feel so safe! and so 
humble! and so loving! and so glad! 

Elder Hooper saw it all in her pale face. 
He had seen that same light come into so 
many eyes, all stained with tears. Then he 
went out to leave her alone with the Lord a 
little while, and to tell his good wife that 
another soul was saved. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE OLD COUPLE AT THE FARM. 


Mr. ZACHARIAH GOODSMITH was stand- 
ing meekly in the doorway of his comforta- 
ble farm-house, taking mental note of all the 
errands which his wife was rehearsing to 
him for the fourth or fifth time. He was 
going to the market-town of Lakeside with 
a load of wheat, a journey which, in going 
and returning, would take nearly the whole 
day at the rate he commonly traveled, that 
is, about two and a half milesan hour. This 
was as high a rate of speed as his team of 
fat overfed horses were usually expected to 
make, though sometimes, with an empty 
wagon, their owner did, when in a hurry, 
urge them to go as much as three miles, or 
three miles and a half in an hour. “A mer- 
ciful man is merciful to his beast,” was one 
of his favorite quotations; quotation from 
whom he did not exactly know, but it 
sounded a good deal like Scripture, and 
moreover agreed with his own notion con- 
cerning “‘ dumb critters;” his only abuse of 
which was feeding them too much and work- 
ing them too little. 

“Now Goodey, before you come back be 
sure to go and see that Widow Leighton and 
find out all about her. I reckon she is a 
little related to me.” 

When Mrs. Charity Goodsmith called her 
husband “Goody,” it was a sign that she was 
in a gentle and persuasive mood. His neigh- 
bors had corrupted his long and respectable 
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name in “Goody Zach,” not only for con- 
venience, but also by way of compliment to 
the old man’s extreme tenderness of heart. 
“TI don’t like to go to see people I don’t 
know; especially women,” pleaded Zacha- 
riah. 
“You go long! Say just what I tell you, 
and there won’t nothing hurt you,” said his 
wife, in a tone which was meant to be firm 
and at the same time encouraging. Then 
she rehearsed for his benefit the probable 
dialogue which would take place, as follows: 
“You will knock at the door, and most 
likely the woman will come to open it her- 
self; they say she lives all alone except a 
little boy. Then you will ask if Mrs. Leigh- 
ton lives there; and if she says she is Mrs. 
Leighton, you ask her if she is the widow of 
John Mark Leighton that used to live in 
Franklin, Massachusetts. Then, if you find 
out she is the one,tell her about me; that my 
maiden name was Hawley, and that my fa- 
ther and her husband’s grandmother were 
cousins. You can say as much as that with- 


out making a fool of yourself, can’t you?’ 
It was with no little fear and trembling 


that Goody Zach presented himself before the 
house of a stranger; awoman!awidow! In 
answer to his hesitating rap the door was 
opened by the lady herself. There stood a 
little, wrinkled, sun-browned old man, awk- 
ward as a boy and bashful as a girl, with an 
expression on his face in which confusion, 
gentleness, admiration, and surprise were 
mingled in about equal proportions. 

“ Does — the — Mrs. — Leighton — live — 
here ?” 

“Tam Mrs. Leighton.” 

“ Be you the one that was married—onto— 
John—Mark—Leighton down in Massachu- 
setts?” continued the little old man with an 
evident effort at memory, as if he were re- 
citing the words out of a book. 

“My husband’s name was John Mark.” 

“Wal— —I ’lowed it must be you—when 
Aunt Charity said—there was a—tall—hand- 
sum’—black-eyed widder—a livin’ down to 
Lakeside—who went by the name of Leigh- 
ton.” 

Alas for his memory! Buta bashful man 
with a profound admiration for splendid 
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women can be easily excused under such 
circumstances. 

The widow was both amused and annoyed, 
but, being a lady, she did not suffer either 
of those feelings to betray themselves. She 
waited in dignified silence for the little man 
to collect his scattered wits which, in spite 
of the careful instructions of his wife, had 
been thrown into great confusion. At sight 
of that “tall, handsum’ black-eyed widder,” 
he would certainly have made a fool of him- 
self if the lady, pitying his painful embar- 
rassment, had not helped him out of it with 
a question : 

“Who is Aunt Charity ?” 

“Missis Charity Goodsmith. I am Zach- 
ariah Goodsmith—maiden name was Haw- 
ley—’most every body calls her Aunt Char- 
ity—same as they call me Goody Zach— 
and we got in the habit on’t ourselves,” 
explained the little man, beginning to 
brighten up. “She says her grandfather 
and your mother were cousins. Stop! Ive 
got that wrong; it must have been the other 
way,” said Zachariah, blushing clear to the 
top of his bald head which he had uncovered 
as soon as he had rapped at the door. 

“Hawley,” was at once recognized by the 
widow as a family name, so without further 
hesitation she received the good man as a 
friend and kinsman. She remembered hear- 
ing her husband’s grandmother speak of a 
certain silly girl, who, a great while ago, 
had married a soft-hearted: fellow, eight or 
ten years younger than herself, without a 
cent in the world, but so much in love with 
her that she was obliged to marry him to get 
rid of him, so she said. The real history of 
the match was something like this: 

Charity Hawley was a brilliant, sparkling 
girl, full of spirit and self-reliance; courted 
by all the young fellows in the neighborhood, 
who dared to look so high. But after being 
engaged to four or five of the handsomest 
and richest of them, and dismissing one be- 
cause he was a flirt, another because he was 
lazy, a third because he was dishonest, a 
fourth because he was brought home drunk— 
I have forgotten what was the matter with 
the fifth—she resolved to marry a man whom 
she could manage, and then if he turned 
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out badly it would be no one’s fault but 
her own. 

Young Goodsmith had loved her at a dis- 
tance ever since he was a small boy, though 
he never dared to speak to her about it, 
feeling how much she was above him. He 
was nothing but a steady, strong-handed, 
common young man, while she was a beauti- 
ful woman. Difference immeasurable! Dis- 
tance impassable! But Miss Charity was 
now nearly twenty-seven and all her tickets 
in the marriage lottery had been worse than 
blanks. How far her heart had suffered by 
it no one could tell, but, to the amazement 
of every body, most of all to that of young 
Goodsmith himself, this belle of the county, 
in the full, ripe glory of womanhood, began 
to smile on the steady, strong-handed, com- 
mon young man; and he, lost in wonder and 
blessed beyond all words, became her faith- 
ful worshiper; for which, on condition that 
he would take her to some place far out of 
the way of all their old acquaintances, she 
allowed him to become her husband. 

This little romance of the olden time being 
recalled to mind the widow at once became 
greatly interested in her visitor. She set 
herself to sound the depths of his honest 
old heart, which love had kept as sound and 
sweet and gentle as that of a loving, obedient 
child. Of course he had never amounted to 
much; he was, humanely speaking, just 
what his wife had made him; and it was no 
part of her plan to train up a husband to 
rule over her, as some people do their chil- 
dren. But what there was of him was evi- 
dently good. He was a man to be trusted; 
a man to ask favors of in time of trouble; 
a man of one word and of one mind; and, 
what is rarer than many people imagine, he 
was a man of one woman, as well as of one 
wife. True, he was a great admirer of the 
female sex, but that was largely on his wife’s 
account. She was a woman; the woman, to 
whom he belonged body and soul. Other 
women were stars, she was the sun. Stars 
might give daylight to other worlds but there 
had never been any daylight for him except 
in Charity Goodsmith, whose maiden name 
was Hawley. 

Johnny came home from school before 
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Goody could get away, and at once they 
were on the best of terms. Then he must 
stay to tea. Unheard of thing for Zacha- 
riah Goodsmith to take tea with any other 
woman to pour it except Aunt Charity! 
But it did not choke him; on the contrary, 
he enjoyed it. By degrees his bashfulness 
drifted away like morning fog, and he began 
to shine in his little circle; for when he 
was quite at his ease, which was not very 
often, on account of the wholesome restraint 
under which he lived, he could say very gal- 
lant things, as we have seen. 

A mutual admiration society of three 
members was formed at the Widow Leigh- 
ton’s house that October afternoon, whose 
first session was so slow in adjourning that 
when the good man found himself once more 
behind his steady team of horses it was 
past milking time. What could he say for 
himself if he should arrive at the farm 
two hours later than usual? Ah! Goody 
Zach, you are not the first simple man who _ 
has been beguiled by a charming woman. 
Father Adam was before you there. Surely, 
then, it may be pardoned easily to his de- 
scendants, for does it not run in their blood? 

But charming women are always mak- 
ing trouble for somebody. In this instance 
it was the horses that suffered. Goody 
urged them to a fast walk a large part of the 
way home, and several times, when the road 
was smooth and level, he actually forced 
them to a slow trot. The much abused ani- 
mals were moist under their collars when 
they reached their comfortable stable; but 
there is no doubt that their owner would 
have pushed them to the extent of making 
them moist under the saddle also rather 
than be late at home on that particular day. 

As he expected. Aunt Charity was eager 
to hear what he had found out about the 
widow, and also how he had behaved him- 
self in doing it; on both of which points he 
was able to give a good account, confining 
himself to moderate adjectives in praising 
the widow, but making the largest use of the 
dictionary in his praises of the boy. He also 
brought acordial invitation to his wife to visit 
them. “She said I must bring you with me 
the next time I came to town,” said Goody. 
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Aunt Charity gave a little sniff of disgust 
at the form of this invitation. “Him bring 
me; indeed!” Nevertheless she was not 
slow in accepting it. 

The meeting of these two strong-minded 
women was a dangerous experiment; but it 
proved successful. There was, to be sure, a 
great difference in their ages, and both were 
hungry for friendship; they also found it 
possible thoroughly to respect each other; 
and, with these foundations settled, the two 
households were soon on very intimate terms. 
Aunt Charity was no whit behind her hus- 
band in her admiration of the boy, who 
was, in truth, just the sort of lad to set their 
childless old hearts half wild to possess him. 
He was round and rosy; he had a great 
round head, a round face, round red cheeks, 
great round blue eyes, round arms and legs,— 
in short, a perfect specimen of plump, 
healthy, hearty boyhood, with as much re- 
bound and sprightliness in him as in a ball 
of india-rubber on the ground, or a bow- 
kite in the air. He was as nimble as a squir- 
rel, and no less nimble in his wits than in 
his muscles; continually up to some mis- 
chief which was always laughable and never 
malicious; on which account he was never 
at a loss to give such an account of his mis- 
doings as was quite unanswerable though 
not always quite satisfactory. Thus, one 
sleepy Sunday afternoon, when even Mrs. 
Leighton was overcome by the heat, and 
the sermon, he slipped slyly out of church: 
the next minute the voice of the preacher 
was drowned by the uproarious barking of 
half a dozen dogs which had come to church 
with their masters, but had very properly 
waited without. Johnny, who was always 
on good terms with the animal creation, find- 
ing them so glad to see him, endeavored to 
make himself agreeable, and instantly roused 
them to the wildest pitch of excitement by 
giving them each a smell at the little basket 
in which he had brought the Sunday lunch 
for his mother and himself, and in which he 
had managed to catch and imprison a little 
church mouse. Having taken the precau- 
tion of tying on the lid of the basket se- 
curely, he began tossing and running for it, 
a game in which the boy and dogs were so 
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mixed and mingled that at times it was dif- 
ficult to tell the one from the other. 

The sport and uproar was presently brought 
to astop by the appearance of one of the dea- 
cons on the scene. On their way home his 
mother sought to bring him to a sense of 
his misconduct in disturbing the services 
of the church. He listened respectfully, 
and then replied: 

“Why, mamma, dear, it was so awful dull 
inside! You were asleep, and most every 
body else was asleep. Was n’t it a shame 
for Elder Hooper to let such a stupid man 
come to preach forhim? The church did n’t 
seem to be doing me any good, and I thought 
I had better be out of it; so I crept out 
softly, mamma, so as not to wake up any 
body; and when I got out there were the 
dogs looking as lonesome and gaping as bad 
as any of the folks inside. I felt sorry for 
the dogs, so thought I would amuse them a 
little till that fellow got through with his 
long sermon. Now, mamma, was n’t I bet- 
ter to the dogs than that preacher-man was 
to you? Besides, that was according to the 
Golden Rule. If I had been one of those 
dogs I should like to have a fellow come and 
play with me; but if that minister had been 
sitting down in the pew I don’t believe he 
would like any body to preach such a long 
sermon at him.” 

Being so great a favorite with the old 
couple, the boy became a frequent visitor at 
the farm, and whenever he came there was al- 
ways a great commotion. The great lone- 
some house which had never belonged to a 
child seemed to chuckle over his pranks in 
all its nooks and corners, and to laugh out 
of all its doors and windows at the fun with 
which he filled it. As for the two old people, 
they grew visibly younger every day he 
stayed. Aunt Charity would sometimes 
scold a little, more from habit than any thing 
else; but Goody always took his part, in a 
mild and deprecatory manner however, lest 
he should bring down a tempest on his own 
head. If the boy did any damage to house, 
garden, or orchard it was always pardoned as 
soon as discovered; if he spied out some 
particularly fine apples that Goody had 
hidden away in the hay-mow, or came forth 
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from some private cubby in the house with 
his hands and pockets full of Aunt Charity’s 
most particular cookies it was usually with 
an air of triumph rather than of fear or 
shame; for it was more than likely that 
these very cakes had been hidden on pur- 
pose that he might hunt for them, and find 
them. Thus Johnny and the two old people 
at the farm were all children together so 
long as he was with them; and when he 
went away they counted the days till his 
coming again, just as other little children 
count the days till the next Christmas or 
Fourth of July. 

There is a chapter in the Book of Prov- 
erbs having thirty-one verses, each of which 
has, by tradition, been set to its correspond- 
ing day of a month; and Charity Haw- 
ley, like other well instructed girls of her 
time, had sought out her birthday verse 
therein, which ran as follows: 

“She considereth a field and buyeth it; 
with the fruit of her hands she planteth a 
vineyard.” 

This, therefore, the woman had done; and 
so wisely had she considered, and so large 
had been the fruit of her hands, and of her 
husband’s, that the old couple had come to 
be “‘fore-handed.” They owned a whole sec- 
tion of good land, a big barn full of cattle, and 
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a big house empty of children. There was 
also a certain small tin trunk, which Aunt 
Charity always kept under the bed in the 
spare chamber, containing sundry notes and 
mortgages; for when that considerate woman 
had bought fields and planted vineyards to 
her heart’s content there was still a good 
deal of the fruit of her hand to be put out 
at interest. She had shown her consideration 
also in having these notes and mortgages all 
made out in her name, though the fields and 
vineyards, having been purchased before 
the present happy days for women, had all 
been conveyed in the name of her husband. 
Of this small matrimonial and agricultural 
corporation she had been, from the first, 
both president, secretary, and treasurer. All 
moneys passed into her ‘hands and none 
passed out again without her knowing the 
reason why. Once, indeed, Goody Zach 
had been induced to sign a note of hand as 
surety for a shiftless neighbor, which note, 
of course, he was obliged to pay; but the 
awful sense of his temerity and folly that 
came over him when he applied to the treas- 
urer for the funds was a lesson which lasted 
him for the remainder of his natural life. 
Therefore, in spite of himself, he was rich, 
and increased in goods and had need of noth- 
ing unless it were children to inherit them. 
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OW is seen the kindly power 
Of April sun and April shower; 

Now the blade begins to shoot 
From the wakened warméd root, 
Oh how tender, yet how strong, 
Is every little light-green tongue, 
That, rustling in the rustling breeze, 
Maketh chorus with the trees, 
With birds and water, as they sing 
That sweet as ever comes the Spring! 
See, in soft grass interset, 
The primrose and the violet, 
The violet dark, the primrose bright; 
But clinging close as day and night, 
See, in the mead is springing up 
The polished yellow buttercup; 





So thickly springing, that the wold 
Shines like a tossing lake of gold. 
The waterfall in changing flashes, 
Now gold, now silver, downward dashes, 
Till further on the stream anew 

Runs on, a vein of brightest blue. 
The air is filled with myriad notes, 
Sent from a thousand little throats. 
Above the general chirp is strong 

The blackbird’s and the thrush’s song; 
Spring’s messenger, with loud ado, 
Proclaims her with “Cuckoo, cuckoo, 
Cuckoo, cuckoo,” from yonder tree 

In constant quaint monotony; 

And with the rest we’re fain to sing 
That sweet as ever comes the Spring! 





FRENCH PREACHERS. 


THIRD ARTICLE, 


OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


HE eighteenth century was the child of 

the sixteenth. The leaders of great 
movements are generally unconscious of the 
real nature of the work in which they are 
engaged, and in pity for humanity—for 
what great work would otherwise have been 
carried out?—the knowledge of the conse- 
quences to which the principles which they 
lay down, with child-like frankness, must 
inevitably lead is kept from them. There 
arises, therefore, sometimes a little confusion 
in the paternal relationship; and children, 
who appear very unlike their father, have in 
truth a perfect right to call him by that or 
any other endearing name. Thus Evangel- 


icalism and Rationalism are both children 
of the Continental Reformation: the one, 
of the Reformation, as practically under- 
stood, or misunderstood, by its authors; the 


other, of the Reformation, as it was laid 
down in principle and in method. 

The eighteenth century was the protest of 
humanity against the State religion, and the 
attempted usurpation of the theocracy. The 
age of Louis XIV had had an artificial re- 
ligion. A State religion is the best substi- 
tute yet invented for no religion at all. It 
secures to religion a certain amount of sta- 
bility and of respectability, and above all, 
keeps it within certain limits. That religion, 
however, had had its day, and at the time 
of which we are speaking the subject which 
occupied the minds of men was morality. 
The Thors of the age take up their hammer, 
and shatter into atoms a religion which is 
in every way external. They are great in 
nothing but negation; but every negation is 
an affirmation. Unfortunately they go too 
far, or rather not far enough. In preaching 
an irreligious morality, in teaching man 
that his end is in himself, and that the end 
of society is in man, in thus carefully elim- 
inating every divine and theocratic element, 
they keep out of sight the most intimate 





depths of human nature, and fail to pene- 
trate to the ultimate principles which rule 
the world. Their punishment overtakes 
them: while they have rendered humanity 
never-to-be-forgotten services in protesting 
against hierarchy, in gathering up the frag- 
ments of true religion, in proclaiming the 
Gospel of humanity, they failed in the ideal 
which they had set before them—the resto- 
ration of human nature—and ended, like 
their opponents (such is the irony of his- 
tory), in establishing a despotism, and in 
promoting an order of things which, being 
merely external, was at its best a superficial 
morality, and at its worst a glaring im- 
morality. 

The preachers of that period were in an 
unfortunate position. The pulpit had run 
through its three great phases, and seemed 
condemned to remain in statu quo, unless 
some great original force should unexpect- 
edly come to its aid. This, however, was 
not the case. During the most revolution- 
ary period in the world’s history, the Church 
was for the greater part asleep. The few 
that were awake tried to make way against 
wind and waves by making use of the in- 
struments which had formerly proved suc- 
cessful. In vain—the new order of things 
required to be met in a new way. 

But some sank even lower: they fell to 
the level of the times and of the society 
whose guides they were supposed to be. 
The pulpit must indeed be of the world, but 
it must be, at the same time, above the world. 
The morality of the age became the theme 
of many a pulpit, and religion was made to 
play the part of a humble servant. The 
preachers were, it needs scarcely be remarked, 
less enlightened than their rivals, and were 
opposed in the secret of their heart, though 
they might think it safer not to express 
their hatred, to the popular movement which 
was going on in their midst. For want of 
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intellectual originality and moral sympathy, 
there remained, therefore, one thing, to dis- 
play a force of character which should have 
secured respect if not sympathy. But they 
laid their head quietly on the lap of Delilah, 
and enjoyed it amazingly no doubt, till the 
Philistines, who had always suspected and 
hated them, came upon them in full force 
and led them away captives. They had at- 
tempted to be something between a priest 
and a man; the people, which detests half- 
ness, rose against them and swept them away. 

Among the preachers of the day, Poulle 
and Neuville were the most popular. Poulle’s 
fame rest chiefly on two charity sermons. 
Endowed with a lively imagination, and 
possessing a poetical style, it would be un- 
fair to deny that there are passages in his 
discourses which go far to justify the public 
opinion. Neuville was chiefly known for his 


funeral orations. But his sermons, as judged 
by the standard of the times, are not with- 
out beauty. The style may be here and 
there too florid, or the tone savor now and 
then of pedantry—let us remember that we 
are in the day of small mercies, and “ for 


these and. all other mercies we should be 
thankful!” 

It would be easy to point to other names, 
such as Lenfant, on whom the mantle of 
Bourdaloue seemed to have fallen, master as 
he was of that direct argumentation in 
which the great preacher of Louis XIV had 
been paramount; or the versatile Maury, a 
brilliant panegyrist and political orator, re- 
viving by his eloquence classical days. Or, 
one might call attention to the many excel- 
lent pastorals and charges issued by the 
bishops in times when the, horizon wore a 
most threatening aspect. Or, one might re- 
call to memory some of the philosophical 
productions of the day, such as the works of 
Guenard, and to pass on to days somewhat 
later, those of Boyer. But such a catalogue 
of names, however interesting in the sense 
of completeness, would be, after all, dreary. 
The names and the works of those men, ex- 
cellent as they were, are forgotten. Time 
seldom forgets what is worth remembering; 
if they perished it is because they did not 
deserve to live. 
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The storm of the French revolution broke 
out at last over the Church and the nation. 
The year 1790 saw the last public ordination 
before the Revolution. In a few years the 
Church will be deprived of her temples, her 
altars desecrated, and her priests martyred. 
Erelong the flocks will be without pastors, 
the living without guidance, the dying with- 
out consolation; and on the ruins irreligion 
and anarchy will celebrate their triumph, 
but a victory which is a defeat—the Goddess 
of Reason in the form of a handsome prosti- 
tute! Then men will cry out for a religion. 
In epochs of national calamity, the people, 
which ever connect suffering and guilt, 
rush to the altars to endeavor to appease 
the gods. Touching avowal of human weak- 
ness, the most sublime confession of human 
strength! But a religion can not be created 
at command; a religious faith is not the 
work of a generous caprice or of a passionate 
impulse. On Easter Day, A. D. 1802, the 
celebrated Boisgelin, Archbishop of Tours, 
preached a sermon in Notre Dame, on the 
re-establishment uf religion. 

The period then entered upon had none 
of the majestic repose which was the out- 
come of the revival at the close of the six- 
teenth century, or of the undignified sleep 
from which the Church of the eighteenth 
century had been roused so ungently by the 
iron hand of revolution. The spirit of rest- 
lessness characteristic of our times—days 
when the multitude of ideas keeps men in 
continued suspense, and prevents them from 
ever coming toa conclusion—penetrates even 
into that Church whose loudest boast is that 
she is a mouthpiece of an unbroken tradition, 
the fixed dogma, and an infallible authority. 

The Concordat,-which Napoleon had con- 
cluded as a stroke of policy, threatened that 
spirit of independence and of nationality 
which had been characteristic of the Galli- 
can Church in her golden age. Gallicanism, 
though anxious to live in an intente cordiale 
with the Papacy, had always protested 
against the usurpation of the Italian ele- 
ment in the Catholic Church, and refused to 
be nothing but a vassal of Rome. Its clergy, 
too, had always had a leaning toward that 
form of Broad Churchism which had been 


















associated with Port Royal. It had hated 
Ultramontanism as a foreign importation, 
and cultivated a Christianity of an enlight- 
ened nature and with moderate tendencies, 
Traditions such as these could not easily be 
effaced, and could never be completely oblit- 
erated. They continued to linger behind, 
and to find now and then an eloquent ex- 
pression; but as years rolled on their influ- 
ence became weaker and weaker, till at last 
it became all but imperceptible. 

The Restoration, however, was more de- 
structive of the Church than of the Empire. 
It identified the Church with a political 
party; it made of religion a political tool. 
When the Church is narrowed to the limits 
of a party, either religious or political, it 
ceases to be. It answers to its description 
only when it includes all parties and is 
above them all. The Church of the Resto- 
ration lent itself to the governmental theo- 
ries of absolutism. Ultramontanism, though 
a religious absolutism in its extremest form, 
might have gained adherents. Who has not 
known hours of moral weariness, of spiritual 
tossings to and fro, when a man, in his pas- 
sionate longing for rest, would well-nigh sell 
his soul to obtain it? And where is rest 
for humanity except in one or other ex- 
treme? But, identifying itself with a po- 
litical party, Ultramontanism gained mo- 
mentary strength and lost in the end; for 
it stirred up the political animosities of 
men who would have looked upon it with 
indifference if merely a religious institution. 
The result was that its altars were once more 
overthrown, and that it had again the glo- 
ries of martyrdom. But, after all, it may 
have gained ; for, leaving the next world out 
of the question, there is nothing, even in this 
one, which has its reward like martyrdom. 

Ultramontanism, then, and political abso- 
lutism effect an entrance, at the beginning 
of this century, in the Gallican Church. 
They are set forth as a metaphysical theory 
by Bonald, in whose eyes a limited monarchy 


is an abomination, and to whom the theoc-’ 


racy is the only legitimate form of govern- 
ment. They are defended by the paradoxi- 
cal De Maistre, who hurls his thunder-bolts 
against the age, finding the one remedy 
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against the ills which he paints with the 
somberest colors, in the death of Gallicanism 
and the supremacy of the Pope. They find 
an enthusiastic advocate at first in Lamen- 
nais, one of those characters whose life must 
needs be full of change and of tragedy, be- 
cause their morbid idealism makes them 
believe in a future which can never be real- 
ized, and their whole-hearted nature, inca- 
pable of a juste milieu, or of any state bor- 
dering on halfness, drives them on with a 
passion which, like a fatal fire, burns and 
consumes, leaving nothing behind but ashes. 
But the struggle which will soon divide 
men, and range them in opposing camps, is 
delayed for a brief moment. The voice of 
a poet, whose brilliant imagination casts a 
magical spell over all it comes in contact 
with, vibrates through the length and 
breadth of France. The poet paints Cathol- 
icism in all its splendor ; its saints and ideals 
rise before the eyes of men in all their maj- 
esty and grandeur; the rites and ceremonies 
of its worship appeal to them in all their 
solemn pomp and stately glory. To a Prot- 
estant the “Génie du Christianisme” seems 
to offer a Christianity without backbone. He 
will complain of the enervating effect of the 
atmosphere ; he will probably, from his com- 
mon-sense point of view, accuse the book of 
sentimentalism. But Catholicism appeals 
to the uncommon sense of man. I do not, 
indeed, deny the weakness of the romantic 
Christianity of Chateaubriand ; I donot deny 
the dangers of a religion which is exclusively 
the development of the sense of the beautiful. 
But the “Génie du Christianisme,” in bring- 
ing forward the esthetic aspects of Chris- 
tianity, in pointing out to men the beauties 
of those undying traditions and immortal 
recollections whose halo had grown pale and 
whose brilliancy had been dimmed, taught 
men at any rate to contemplate the ideal, 
and (after a fashion) to adore. Adoration 
is not necessarily prayer, but it may lead to 
it; the acknowledgment of the beauty of 
the ideal does not necessarily compel sub- 
mission, but it tends in that direction. 
Frayssinous was the great preacher of the 
Restoration, who endeavored to make the 
doctrine of absolutism popular among the 
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masses. He began his ministry at the Carmel- 
ite Church in Paris, and was the first to give 
aseries of “conferences.” He was a firm 
Royalist and loyal Ultramontane. The Pope 
was to him the center of Catholicism; and 
the supremacy of the Catholic Church was 
in his eyes paramount both in the spiritual 
and in the political domain. In conjunc- 
tion with Charles X, he did all he could to 
secure the authority of the Jesuits. He fell 
a victim to his zeal, and died in obscurity. 
As the chief originator of conférences sur la 
défense du Christianisme, he deserves a special 
mention. The “conference” is neither a 
sermon nor an essay; it is a religious ora- 
tion. Evangelicalism, which sums up the 
Gospel in a theological formula of St. Paul, 
has virtually abdicated in favor of the pul- 
pit of Protestant countries—the press. But 
the Gospel of Catholicism is wide enough to 
embrace every thing. Theology, metaphys- 
ics, moral philosophy, physical sciences, po- 
litical economy, in short, every thing which 
belongs to human science or human life, is 
laid under contribution by the Catholic 
preacher. This had always been the wise 


policy of the Roman Church. But how as- 
tonished would the great preachers of the 
seventeenth century feel if they could enter 


the Notre Dame of to-day! What variety 
in the choice of subjects, what diversity of 
method in their treatment ! 

The defense of Christianity in most of the 
“conferences” is of a peculiar nature. The 
historical and critical school, the glorious 
fruit of German Protestantism, had shaken 
the very foundations of [mtany of the ap- 
pendages of the traditional] orthodoxy. 
The shock, though specially felt in a neigh- 
boring camp, was too great not to produce 
vibrations elsewhere. The origin of the 
dogma was laid bare; its history and neces- 
sary development were clearly and firmly 
traced. Who could henceforth attach any 
absolute value to a dogma, when he remem- 
bered its birth and progress ? 

The Catholic preacher generally avoids 
the question. As a rule he has not had the 
thorough training of Protestantism, and he 
would probably find it a difficult matter to 
meet in detail the objections of Rationalism. 
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But apart from this, the Church resembles 
a woman who begins to reason. She may 
or may not be lost, but she has left the safer 
platform of mild obstinacy for a dangerous 
parley with the enemy. The Catholic 
preacher knows how to be silent; his Church 
has reduced silence to a science. Marvel- 
ous and unsurpassed as is the eloquence of 
the Roman Church, its silence is more aston- 
ishing still. The audacity of its silence is 
sublime; it does not affirm, it gives no de- 
nials, it simply ignores. 

The Catholic preacher leaves the dogma 
untouched; it isa fait accompli: we all know 
the power of facts. For the greater part he 
carries the war into the enemy’s country; 
he shows his greatest brilliancy in attack 
and not in defense. But he knows, if neces- 
sary, how to maintain his cause. Avoiding 
as much as possible historical and critical 
questions, he intrenches himself within the 
stronghold of the conscience. He points out 
the moral aspects of religious truths; he ex- 
hibits them in their bearing on political, 
social, and individual life. Sometimes he 
gives nothing more than a brilliant exposi- 
tion and defense of a spiritualistic philoso- 
phy, or a powerful justification of his prin- 
ciples from the events of the day and the 
conditions of life. Thus he gains a twofold 
object. The masses of the people judge by 
results; they willingly believe in the truth 
of a principle, if its use has been demon- 
strated. The philosopher, who knows that 
the belief in a reality is quite as powerful for 
good or for evil, whether that reality have 
an objective existence or no, can have no objec 
tion to a preacher stirring up a faith pro- 
ductive of good so long as he passes by the 
truth of the object to be believed in. 

From the days of Frayssinous to the 
present time the great preachers of Catholi- 
cism have continued to hold “conferences.” 
The traditions of the Church have found 
representatives in Ravignan, discussing the 
dogma with perilous subtlety and denounc- 
ing sternly the tendencies of modern times, 
yet, withal, carrying his audience before 
him by the combined power of a logical 
method and an ascetic life; in Dupanloup, the 
eloquent advocate of education, passionate 
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apologist of Christianity as a safeguard 
against anarchy, and, above all, violent de- 
fender of the Papacy, compelling admiration 
from friends and foes by the exhibition of 
extraordinary versatility, unusual skill and 
brilliancy in debate, and unmistakable en- 
thusiasm; in Pére Felix, to mention only 
one other name, who boldly attacked mod- 
ern criticism, in “ Jesus Christ et la Critique 
nouvelle,” and the world of to-day in his 
“Conférences sur le Progrés par le Christian- 
isme.” A semi-theological philosophical 
mind, he discussed the questions brilantes 
with comparative moderation, declaring him- 
self in favor of progress—progress in faith, 
humility, holiness, and love. 

But, however distinguished the preachers 
of tradition may have been, what were they 
when put next to the leaders of the small 
band, which may be called the Broad Church 
party of French Catholicism? The disci- 
ples of Lamennais, differing widely in many 
respects, had one thing in common; they 
were francs-tireurs engaged in a holy warfare. 
In the confict between authority without 
liberty and liberty without authority, they 
wished to find a formula of reconciliation. 
They desired to show to the world that it 
was possible to be a good Catholic and a 
good liberal; that the principles of Catholi- 
cism and of modern civilization were not in 
themselves antagonistic. Noble endeavor, 
in which to fail was glorious, in which to 
conquer was to be immortal! 

Three men stood out prominently from 
among the rest,—Gratry, Lacordaire, and 
Hyacinthe. 

Gratry preached in the chapel of the Ora- 
tory ; he was chiefly known asa writer. One 
evening, he tells us, when he was a young 
man, he had a dream. Life was stretched 
out before him, and as he looked down along 
its vista he saw honor, fame, love. But sud- 
denly the dream vanished, and he was left 
alone. In the midst of a peaceful existence, 
given up to contemplation, he felt a void 
which demanded to be filled. Then religion 
revealed itself to him. 

So much is certain, that this man was an 
enthusiastic priest all his life. “If there 


were twelve men,” he said, on one occasion, 
Vou. 1.—22 
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“absolutely bent on doing God’s will, and 
ready to proclaim it even unto death, they 
would usher in a new epoch in the world’s 
history.” But the priest’s heart beat warmly 
for the world, for the age in which he lived. 
With all his idealism he had the passion of 
the reality, which he tried to understand 
and to love. Saddened as his heart must 
have been, vibrating to every human voice 
around him, disappointed as he must have 
felt when loyal aspirationg were misunder- 
stood or failed to meet with a response, he 
never despaired of humanity, for he never 
ceased to believe in God. “ One thing as- 
tonishes me,” he said, “it is to see Christians 
despairing of the world and of its progress 
on the way to justice.” 

But let us leave the brilliant philosopher, 
strange mixture of mysticism and of alge- 
bra, so subtle, so imaginative, so passionate, 
and pass on to Lacordaire. 

A young man describing himself in after 
days as one whose eyes had been bandaged, 
whose bandage gradually falling away reveals 
to him glimpses of light, till, being removed. 
altogether, he finds himself face to face with 
the sun, the voice of Lamennais calls him 
from the dream of unbelief and of freedom 
to the supposed realities of faith and of lib- 
erty. With his friend he hails the revolu- 
tion of July as the dawn of a better day, 
when religion, freed from the chains of state, 
shall reign in spiritual supremacy and cele- 
brate its triumph in a liberated hierarchy. 
As a priest, he will raise the dogma to a 
place of honor by striking off its fetters; as 
a liberal he will attempt to reconcile de- 
mocracy and Catholicism. In the midst of 
his high ambitions he hears the voice of cen- 
sure from Rome. He submits, and whilst 
remaining an “impenitent liberal,” becomes 
a “ penitent Catholic.” 

His career as an orator reached its climax 
in the conferences of the Notre Dame. The 
domain where the preacher loved to dwell 
was the border-land of religion and philoso- 
phy. In that wide, somewhat vague region 
between heaven and earth, the preacher 
breathed freely, never forgetting when he 
soared to the clouds the earth which he had 
left behind; ever remembering when he 
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stood on the ground, the sky which stretched 
out above him. One time he invoked phi- 
losophy, then he appealed to history; now 
he came forward as the preacher of a wide 
morality, discussing those general principles 
which should be the theme of the pulpit, 
and not merely enumerating duties; then 
he discussed questions which belonged spe- 
cially to Christianity; now he became the 
interpreter of society, of the individual in 
his doubts, struggles, aspirations; then he 
made heard the voice of the Church, of that 
divine authority which will guide men 
amidst the bewilderments of life and lead 
them to the desired haven. 

Artist, philosopher, poet, religious thinker, 
liberal politician, Christian,—all these met 
in Lacordaire. His generalizations were 
often dangerous; his knowledge was not 
profound enough, and his imagination car- 
ried him away; his logic was frequently at 
fault, swayed as it was more by sentiment 
than by reason; his historical views were 
often partial, for they stood under the influ- 
‘ence of a dogma, or, at any rate of an a pri- 
ori idea; his political theories were often 


visionary and inconsistent; but what a prob- 
lem, to be consistent as a Catholic and as 


a liberal! .His social views were often too 
theoretical and too subtle, and his diction 
was sometimes too pompous. But notwith- 
standing all these criticisms, and many more 
which it would be easy to bring forward, 
Lacordaire was the greatest orator of Ca- 
tholicism since the days of Bossuet, and his 
conferences, both in subjects and in method, 
were the nearest approach to the realization 
of the ideal of Christian eloquence. 

Look at his grand majestic style, free from 
all mannerism, the affectation of would-be 
great men! It is the reflection of a lofty 
individuality; it is worthy of the exalted 
ideas which it has to convey. There are no 
artificial tricks, no unnecessary phrases, no 
straining after effect. 


Or think of the boldness of the preacher, his 





The grandeur and | 
beauties of the style, which is subservient | 
to thought, produce not merely a literary | 
effect, they stir up feelings and emotions | 
which lead men to inquire, what subject is | 
capable of inspiring an eloquence like this? | 
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flights of imagination and depths of passion. 
Unlike Chateaubriand, his magic wand does 
not content itself with calling from the dead 
a by-gone world; a splendid painter of the 
past, as he shows himself to be, he directs 
his chiefest efforts to present the Church 
and the world of to-day in their poetry and 
beauty. And whilst his imagination opens 
up to men thehorizon of the ideal, he throws 
himself, so to speak, upon his audience. His 
firm hand sweeps across the strings of their 
hearts,—hearts which, it may be, had not 
vibrated to any such touch since the days 
when the little child knelt at its mother’s 
knee,—and the silent strings which seemed 
doomed to break without so much as a sigh, 
break forth once more into music. 

For this passionate Dominican, in his pie¢- 
turesque garb, is very human. He knows 
what it is to wrestle, to weep, to suffer, to 
pray, to triumph, to rejoice; he knows what 
it is to fear, to hope, to believe, to love; he 
understands what it is to be “troubled on 
every side, yet not distressed; perplexed, 
but not in despair; persecuted but not for- 
saken; cast down, but not destroyed.” His 
wounds are now healed, but the scars re- 
main. Hence, “ who is weak, and he is not 
weak? who is offended, and he burns not?” 
His experience makes him gentle, full of 
tenderness and of sympathy; let others 
preach damnation, he will proclaim salva- 
tion; let others command, he is willing to 
beseech men. And the result is, that daz- 
zled as men are by the marvels of his imag- 
ination and carried away by his poetry, they 
continue to hear, when the effects of these 
have passed away, that “still, small voice” 
which murmurs in broken accents of a 
“Paradise lost,” to point to a “ Paradise 
regained.” 

There seemed no limits to his sympathy. 
In his wide treatment of the great general 
questions which he invariably discussed, and 
to which the pulpit should chiefly confine it- 
self, he showed an ardent desire to understand 
his age, and to sympathize with it. Striking 
the key-note that Christianity is the founda- 
tion on which the life of societies and of 
individuals must be built, and endeavoring 
to show in every way, with a zeal worthy 
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of a better cause, that the rock on which 
the world is to rest, in order to insure its 
safety and progress, is to be found in the 
doctrines of Catholicism, he was at the same 
time the enthusiastic defender of liberty and 
the opponent of every form of despotism, 
either ecclesiastical or political. His elo- 
quence brought the world to the Church’s 
altar; it kept it there for a brief moment; 
was it possible to do more? 

The religious tribune passed away; the 
Carmelite Hyacinthe succeeded him. His 
heroic eloquence, imaginative rather than 
scientific, bearing witness to his intellectual 
sympathies with, and moral affinities to, all 
that is best and noblest in modern science 
and life, was worthy of the pulpit which 
Lacordaire had made glorious. Pére Hya- 
cinthe, discussing at times the most abstruse 
questions of philosophy, as far as it is possi- 
ble to do so before a mixed audience, did 
not shrink at others from bringing forward 
the political and social problems of the mo- 
ment. In language, glowing not merely 
with a poetical fire, or an ardent tempera- 
ment, but with the warmth of an earnest 
conviction, he laid bare the wounds of soci- 
ety, that he might point out its remedy. 

Suddenly his voice was silenced. Europe 
was moved by the spectacle of a soul in 
moral agony; it rang with the voice which 
raised the protest of the conscience. And 
when at last he was cast out it was felt that 
here was more than the loss of an orator. 
The last representative of Catholic Broad 
Churchism had departed; Ultramontanism 
had triumphed. 

Meanwhile Protestantism had been re- 
vived at the end of the eighteenth century, 
and officially recognized by Napoleon I. 
Two influences were soon at work: the Ra- 
tionalistic spirit of the eighteenth century 
and the Methodist revival, which under 
Scottish inspiration had originated in Switz- 
erland, and from thence spread to France 
The former found its preacher in Coquerel, 
the latter in Adolphe Monod. 

Both were men of great eloquence. Co- 
querel preached in elegant language a gentle 
morality ; he laid little stress on the dogmas, 
for to him practice seemed all-important; 
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he loved truth, but he loved charity better. 
Monod, on the other hand, proclaimed the 
theology of the Reformation. But he knew 
how to combine with it a deep knowledge of 
the human heart, a profound insight in life, 
a keenness of analysis and of observation, 
and, lastly, a mysticism, which bore golden 
fruits in those touching “ Adieux,” proba- 
bly unsurpassed by any Protestant mystic. 
Protestantism has had no preacher like him 
since the days of Saurin. Fearless, earnest, 
without guile, with a touch of sadness, lay- 
ing siege to the conscience with the weapons 
of terror, or with the entreaties of love, his 
words produced a powerful effect. The chef 
d’ceuvre of his eloquence is probably his “St. 
Paul.” 

But the timid rationalism of Coquerel 
was destined to give way to a rationalism 
more logical and more powerful. Dissatis- 
fied with a theory which makes of the Holy 
Ghost a schoolmaster, and of apostles and 
evangelists a party of school-boys, and which 
desires to make men bend before the author- 
ity of the Scriptures, the brilliant thinker, 
Scherer, raised the cry of liberty. And this 
was the origin of the famous Strasburg 
school, and of the movement in France of 
which the younger Coquerel and Paschoud 
were distinguished representatives. 

That school committed oft the great mis- 
take of discussing questions of criticism 
and of history in the pulpits of the Church. 
It forgot that the atmosphere of the Church 
is one of faith, and not of science. Not sat- 
isfied with the knowledge that the facts of 
Christianity are facts of the religious con- 
sciousness, and that they are sometimes the 
allegorical embodiments of the highest moral 
truths, they occupied themselves with in- 
vestigations as to whether or no these facts 
were historical, in the ordinary sense of the 
word. Thus their teaching was often vague 
and unsatisfying; it appeared to present to 
the hearers a religion a /a carte. But relig- 
ion, being for the many, must be definite. 

But whenever the distinction between 
faith and science was clearly grasped, when 
the preacher laid bare with psychological 
skill the depths of the human heart, when 
he tried to show the harmony of religious 
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morality with all that is truest and best in 
human nature, when he held up the ethical 
Christ as a living perfection, and insisted on 
faith in him—that is, attachment to his per- 
son—can his words have been in vain? 

The orthodoxy of Monod, if not superseded, 
was somewhat softened down by a modern 
Evangelical school. The distinguished and 
eloquent Edmond de Pressensé is the chief 
leader of what might be called the right cen- 
ter. Adhering to the principal doctrines of 
the Reformation, he acknowledges the rights 
of historical criticism and allows himself to 
be influenced by its results. Characteristic 
‘of him and his school is the frequent use of 
the psychological argument. Protestantism 
has here made a step in advance. 

France is divided once more into two op- 
posite camps. Liberal Catholicism being 
silenced, there remains on the one hand, 
Ultramontanism, reaping at present the 
fruits of a reaction and unbelief more re- 
spectful, more in earnest than in the days 
of Voltaire, and equally determined and de- 
structive. Between the two extremes are 


the masses of the people, indifferent, gay, or 


sad, in accordance with the event of the 
hour, careless about any thing beyond the 
present moment. 

Never was the Roman Church more pow- 
erful, as an organization than at present. 
Never was its hold stronger, notwithstand- 
ing appearances to the contrary. It has 
learnt nothing; it has anathematized its re- 
formers, and cast out those who wished to 
bring it in harmony with the age. It stands 
forth in glaring opposition to modern civili- 
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storm, now heard faintly in the distance, 
once more sweep it from its moorings? Shall 
it drift once more helpless on the sea of 
human passions, or shall it be able to hush 
into the silence of submission the cry which 
will otherwise sooner or later swell into the 
clamor of rebellion, and to ride safely at 
anchor in the midst of gathering gloom? 

The triumph of Ultramontanism can not 
be permanent; but when it falls what can 
replace that great Catholic Church which 
notwithstanding its frequent crimes and sing, 
has a right to the gratitude of humanity and 
to a respectful farewell, as one which in ages 
past nobly fulfilled its mission. Can Prot- 
estantism? But what is a Church without 
authority and without tradition? Or, a 
Church which embodies a compromise be- 
tween Rome and Protestantism? The spirit 
of Truth answers, “Rome I know, and Ge- 
neva I know; but who are you?” 

The thinker is no prophet, but he has no 
fears. On the ruins of Catholic and Protest- 
ant Churches he will chant no Ze Deum, and 
still less a Miserere. He will turn to that 
East, which has given the world its relig- 
ions; he will bow himself before the Reve- 
lations of Shemitic genius. He knows that 
the principles of Jesus, admitting of in- 
definite development and infinite applica- 
tion, can never be surpassed; that, seated 
on the throne of the ideal, the Virgin’s Son 
shall reign forever. He knows that human- 
ity is necessarily religious; that, however 
led astray for a time, its conscience will de- 
mand a religious morality, its pious senti- 
ment long for an altar, and its artistic in- 


zation, but it continues to reign. Shall the | stincts cry out for a poetic ritual. 
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ITHIN the last twenty years the map 

makers have made steady inroads on 
the vast vacant space that was formerly la- 
beled, “The Unexplored Region” on the 
map of Africa. Before Dr. Livingstone made 
his famous journey across the continent from 
St. Paul de Loanda to the mouth of the 
Zambeze, this unexplored region extended 
from the twentieth parallel of south latitude 
to the fourteenth parallel of north latitude, 
and, with the exception of a narrow strip of 
coast line, from the Atlantic to the Indian 
Ocean. From the north, the east, the 
south, and to some extent the west, explor- 
ers have wrested numerous tracts from the 
unknown, and one-third of the width of the 
continent, the region extending from the 
meridian of Ujiji to the east coast, is now 
delineated on the latest maps with a fair de- 
gree of accuracy. The unexplored region 
has shrunk to the narrower dimensions con- 
tained between 5° north latitude and 10° 
south, and between the fifteenth and thir- 
tieth meridians. Livingstone and Cameron 
have slightly encroached upon the eastern 
border of this region, and the latter, as well 
as Magyar and the early Portuguese ex- 
plorers, have visited its extreme southern 
limit. It is still, however, throughout nearly 
its whole extent, unknown to Europeans, and 
within it is to be sought the solution of the 
one geographical problem that still chal- 
lenges the explorer. 

African exploration has chiefly busied itself 
in searching for the sources or the mouths of 
the great rivers of the continent. At the be- 
ginning of this century the sources of the 
Nile, the Congo, and the Zambeze were un- 
known; and of the beginning or end of the 
mysterious Niger, which rumor described as 
a vast river running from west to east 
through the heart of Africa, the world knew 
nothing. It was the desire to solve the 
problem of the Niger that gave impulse and 
direction to African explorations in the ear- 
lier part of this century. Attempts to reach 
it and to trace it to its mouth were made 
from the western sea-coast, the northern 





borders of Sahara, and the valley of the 
Nile. From Ledyard, the American, who 
on being asked by Sir Joseph Banks when he 
could be ready to start across the African 
continent from east to west in the sup- 
posed latitude of Timbuctoo, replied, “ to- 
morrow morning,”’—a reply which another 
American, Mr. Stanley, unconsciously copied 
eighty years later,—to Richard Lander, who, 
in 1830, struck the Niger near Boussa and 
followed it to the sea, scores of gallant 
men tried to grasp the elusive secret of the 
river. The heroism and the sufferings of 
these explorers have never been surpassed. 
Fresh volunteers were always ready to take 
the places of those whom the hostile nations 
or the deadly climate had slain. Laing and 
Roentgen and Park were killed. Ledyard, 
Nicholls, Burkhardt, Peddee, Ritchie, Oud- 
ney, Tuckey (who was sent to ascertain if 
the Congo was identical with the Niger), and 
Richards, died of disease, and Houghton and 
Hornemann were lost sight of forever in the 
barbarous darkness into which they plunged. 
The deaths of the subordinate members of 
the various expeditions make up an appall- 
ing list of losses, and the result of all this 
lavish sacrifice of life was to verify the 
hypothesis of the German “Arm-chair Geog- 
rapher” Richard, who had asserted that the 
Niger would be found to empty by several 
mouths into the Bight of Benin, and who 
had been scoffed at as an ignorant theorist. 
Although the Niger and its principal tribu- 
tary, the Benuwe, have since. been vexed by 
the paddles of English steamers, it has been 
sufficiently demonstrated that the climate is 
too deadly to permit the free use of those 
rivers as avenues of commerce, and we may 
consider that exploration in the region of 
the Niger, the Benuwe, and Lake Tsad, is 
virtually over. 

Dr. Livingstone deserves the, highest 
praise which can be given for his splendid 
achievements in the southern part of the 
“Unexplored Region” of the early map. 
The discovery of Lake Ngami, his wonder- 
ful journey across the continent, his second 
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great expedition to the Zambeze and its trib- 
utary Lakes Nyassa and Shirwa, have given 
us more additions to our geographical knowl- 
edge of Africa than we owe to any other sin- 
gle traveler. He not only explored nearly 
the whole course of the Zambeze, but he 
was the first to apprise the world that this 
river, which had previously been regarded 
as an unimportant stream, was one of the 
mightest rivers of Africa. It would, how- 
-ever, be unfair to permit our admiration of 
Livingstone to blind us to the fact that in 
his last journey he was, to a great extent, 
following in the footsteps of the Portuguese. 
In 1796, Pereira was at Lake Bangweolo. 
Later Dr. Lacerda visited Lake Moero, 
where his grave was pointed out to Living- 
stone. Still later, Major Monteiro, and after 
him, J. R. Graca were in the same region. 
It is difficult to understand why English and 
German geographers paid so little attention 
to these Portuguese explorers. The simple 
fact is, that the latter were wholly ignored 
by the map-makers, although they had an- 
ticipated Livingstone’s discoveries during 
his last expedition, with the exception of 
his journey from Tanganyika to the Man- 
yuema country. 

Little has been done in the way of explor- 
ing the Congo basin by those who have tried 
to penetrate into the interior from the west 
coast. The Yellalla cataracts have been an 
insuperable barrier to the navigation of the 
river, and the climate and the natives have 
defeated all attempts to march through the 

jungle. Tuckey, in 1816, and Granby in 
‘ 1874, penetrated a small distance beyond the 
western rim of the great central plateau; 
but they did little more than demonstrate 
the impossibility of any extended explora- 
tion in that direction. The upper course of 
the Congo was, however, reached in 1850, by 
Ladislas Magyar, who penetrated from St. 
Paul de Loando to a point in the interior 
which may be roughly indicated as being 
somewhat south of latitude 8° south; and 
west of longitude 22°; where he found a 
river flowing in a north-easterly direction, 
which we now know to be one of the trib- 
utaries of the Congo. Livingstone, coming 
from the east coast in search of the Nile 
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sources, found the Congo, under the name of 
the Lualaba, and although he imagined the 
latter to-be the Nile, its identity with the 
Congo is now conceded. Had Cameron, who 
reached the Lualaba from Lake Tanganyika, 
been able to carry out his intention of de- 
scending it to its mouth, the exploration of 
what is the main stream of the Upper Congo 
would have been accomplished. Circum- 
stances, however, compelled him to march 
south-westerly to the sources of the Zambeze, 
and thence westward to the coast; leaving 
the work of connecting the Lualaba with 
the Congo to be finished by Stanley. 

We already know enough of the Congo to 
know that it is the most important river 
of Africa, so far as extent of drainage is con- 
cerned. Through it the surplus waters of 
Tanganyika reach the sea, and between 
that lake and the western limit of the cen- 
tral plateau six large rivers, of which 
Livingstone’s Lualaba is one, flow north- 
ward, from the neighborhood of 12° south 
latitude, to join the main stream of the 
Congo as it flows from east to west some- 
where near the fourth parallel south of the 
equator. If the St. Lawrence flowed from 
Mackinaw Straits to Quebec without wan- 
dering into the inland seas in which its river- 
ine character is now lost, and if, between 
these two points it received six parallel riv- 
ers, having their sources five hundred miles 
further south, it would somewhat resemble 
the vast complex system of the Congo. 
Nearly the whole of the unexplored region 
is chained by the Congo, and the countless 
number of smaller rivers which flow into the 
six large tributaries discovered by Living- 
stone, Magyar, and Cameron, make the 
whole region a network of streams, to which 
no other river system in the globe affords a 
parallel. 

The search for the sources of the Nile was 
completed during the last year by the cir- 
cumnavigation of the Albert Nyanza, by M. 
Gessi, of Colonel Gordon’s staff, who demon- 
strated that the lake has no connection with 
Tanganyika, thus rendering it certain that 
the latter belongs exclusively to the Congo. 
This final settlement of the vexed question 
of the relation of Tanganyika to the African 
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river systems, places Burton and Speke, its 
discoverers, among the explorers of the Congo, 
and gives to the latter, who subsequently 
discovered the Victoria Nyanza, the honor 
of having discovered the chief lake sources 
of the two greatest rivers of the continent. 
The completion of Speke’s Nile discoveries 
by Stanley and Long, and of Baker’s labors 
in the same field by Gessi, together with 
Schweinfurth’s thorough exploration of the 
Gazelle branch, render our knowledge of 
the Nile nearly as complete as our knowledge 
of the Mississippi, and leave nothing for the 
future explorer in the Nile valley except to 
trace the comparatively unimportant Sobat 
to its source. 

If, then, the Niger, the Zambeze, and the 
Nile have no longer any secrets from us, and 
if the sources of the Congo and the extent 
of the region drained by it are known, what 
further geographical problem remains to be 
solved by African exploration? Two years 
ago there were four questions which the 
geographer could not answer. Three of 
those have since been answered, and we now 
know what is the southern limit of the Al- 


bert Lake, where is the outlet of Tangan- 
yika, and whether the Lualaba is the Congo 


or the Nile. There remains a single riddle 
which Africa still challenges us to solve, and 
as modern African exploration began with 
the effort to find the mouth of Niger, so it 
will end with the successful solution of a 
like problem, the discovery of the mouth of 
the Welle. , 

In 1870, Dr. Schweinfurth discovered, in 
north latitude 3° 40’, and longitude 28° 4’, a 
river, called by the natives the Welle, and 
flowing in a direction a little north of west. 
Where he first met this river it was about 
eight hundred feet wide, and from twelve to 
fifteen feet deep in the dry season. He esti- 
mated that the amount of water carried 
down by it was fully ten thousand cubic 
feet per second, and that its sources were in 
the Blue Mountains, seen by Baker on the 
west side of the Albert Lake. It is the opin- 
ion of Schweinfurth that this river is identi- 
cal with the Shary, which empties into Lake 
Tsad, and the reasons which he gives for this 
opinion are the assertions of the natives that 
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the Welle flows into a large lake, and the fact 
that were it to bend more to the north its 
direction would be toward Lake Tsad. 

Schweinfurth is an admirable collector of 
geographical facts, but a singularly dull in- 
terpreter of them. The stubbornness with 
which he adheres to his theories while his 
scrupulous honesty compels him to state 
facts that are directly at variance with them 
presents a curious spectacle. Thus he insists 
that the Gazelle is the main stream of the 
Nile, while at the same time he publishes 
measurements of the volume of water brought 
down by the Gazelle which completely re- 
fute his theory. Even his own maps show 
how preposterous is the claim which he makes 
for the Gazelle ; but, in spite of measurements 
and maps, he calmly adheres to his arbitrary 
opinion. In like manner his own facts repel 
the assumption that the Welle is the upper 
course of the Shary, but they seem to have 
no effect whatever upon his own mind. 

The assertion of the natives that the Welle 
falls into a great lake deserves no attention. 
Nothing is more utterly untrustworthy than 
an African’s geographical fancies, and Speke 
actually made it a rule to assume that the 
direct opposite of any geographical “ facts” 
communicated to him by a native must be 
the truth. Even if we assume that the story 
told to Schweinfurth deserves credit, it by 
no means indicates that the Welle falls into 
Lake Tsad, unless we assume that the latter 
is the only lake situated either north or west 
of the point where Schweinfurth saw the 
Welle. Neither does the direction of a river 
at any one point necessarily indicate the di- 
rection in which its mouth must be sought. 
The Congo flows from the north-east between 
the Yellala Cataracts and the sea, although 
its largest branch, the Lualaba, flows from 
the south-west to the north-east for nearly 
five hundred miles. 

But there are annual facts mentioned by 
Schweinfurth which conclusively show that 
Welle can not be the Shary. He admits that 
the annual flood in the former occurs in 
April, while the Shary floods in March. That 
is to say, the annual freshets of the Welle- 
Shary begin in its lower course a month 
earlier than in its upper course. The 
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absurdity of this proposition is so self-evi- 
dent, as to render it unnecessary to adduce 
further proofs that the Welle has no connec- 
tion with the Shary. 

But if the Welle is not the Shary, where, 
then, is its mouth to be sought? The ex- 
ploration of the Benuwe has been so thorough 
as to render the hypothesis that it has any 
connection with the Welle nearly out of the 
question. There is but one known river 


with which we can, with any degree of prob- 


ability, identify the Welle, and that river is 
the Ogobai, which empties into the Atlantic 
a little south of the equator. 

The distance from the point where Schwein- 
furth found the Welle to the mouth of the 
Ogobai is about the same as the distance 
to the mouth of the Shary. The Welle 
would have been somewhat to the north- 
ward if its lower course is the Shary, and a 
like bend to the westward would be neces- 
sary if it is the Ogobai. So far as its known, 
direction furnishes any clew to its iden- 
tity the probability that it is the Ogobai 
is quite as great as that it is the Shary. 
The fact that the same trees and fruits are 


found on its banks which are found on the 
banks of the rivers of the west coast is, how- 
ever, an indication that it is a river of the 
Atlantic water-shed instead of the Lake Tsad 


basin. The Ogobai has been explored by 
a French expedition to a point one hundred 
and eighty miles from its mouth, where two 
large streams unite to form the lower Ogobai. 
One of these streams, the Okanda, has since 
been ascended for some distance by a later 
French expedition, and has been found to 
flow from the precise direction from which 
it should flow were it the Welle. 

Not many miles north of the delta of the 
Ogobai is the mouth of the Gaboon, a much 
smaller river. On its banks dwell the Fans, 
a light colored race, who present a striking 
contrast to the coal-black negroes of the 
coast. They arrived in the Gaboon country 
within the present generation, coming, as they 
assert, from a country far to the north-east. 
They are cannibals, and their remarkable 
similarity in color, stature, habits, and cus- 
toms, to a tribe discovered by Schweinfurth, 
and dwelling on the Welle, has been pointed 
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out by that close observer. He remarks: 
“According to their own accounts the Fans 
migrated from the north-east to the western 
coast. In various particulars they evidently 
have a strong affinity with the Nyam-Nyam. 
Both nations have many points of resem- 
blance in dress and customs; alike they file 
their teeth to sharp points; they dress them- 
selves in a material made from bark, and stain 
their bodies with red wood; the chiefs wore 
leopard skins as an emblem of their rank; and 
all the people lavish the same elaborate care 
upon the arrangement of their tresses. The 
complexion of the Fan is of the same copper- 
brown as that of the Nyam-Nyam, and they 
indulge in similar orgies and wild dances at 
the period of every full moon; they, more- 
over, pursue the same restless, hunter life.” 
It should be added that the Nyam-Nyam, 
like the Fans, are cannibals, and cannibalism 
is rare and exceptional among the African 
tribes. 

Now, if a swarm of Nyam-Nyam were 
seized with the desire to emigrate, what is 
the route which they would naturally take? 
Obviously they would follow the river, which 
offered an easy pathway for their canoes. 
It is quite conceivable that one of the many 
tribes into which the Nyam-Nyam nation is 
divided should have followed down this 
stream until the coast region was reached. 
That they should here be called Fans has lit- 
tle bearing on the question of their origin, 
since African nomenclature is eminently 
shifting and uncertain. It is true that there 
is a possible relation between the name Fan 
and the name Zandey, which latter the 
Nyam-Nyam apply to themselves; but it 
would be unsafe to found any conclusion 
upon so slight a similarity. 

But it will be said that the Fans inhabit 
the banks of the Gaboon and not the Ogobai. 
It is now known that the waters of these 
two rivers are connected by a natural canal, 
after they have passed the western slope of 
the central plateau. The Fans migrating 
down the Ogobai may easily have taken the 
channel which would carry them to the Ga- 
boon, where we now find them. 

Here, then, we have a river the mouth of 
which is unknown, flowing westward through 
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the country of a cannibal tribe of marked nat- 
ural characteristics. Further west we have a 
river, the upper course of which is unknown, 
flowing from the east, and bearing on the 
banks the same trees and fruits which grow 
on the banks of the Welle; while in the 
same region dwell a tribe of cannibals bear- 
ing a marvelous resemblance to the Nyam- 
Nyam. Is it not reasonable to regard the 
two rivers as connected; to look upon the 
Fans as a tribe of migrating Nyam-Nyam, 
and to decide that the Welle is the Okanda 
branch of the Ogobai? The Welle most 


certainly is not the Shary or the Benuwe. | 


It must, then, reach the sea either by the 
Ogobai, or by a mouth the existence of which 
is unknown to the geographers, to whom the 
coast line of Western Africa is as familiar 
as the coast line of Brazil. The hypothesis 
that the Ogobai is the Welle is in harmony 
with numerous well ascertained facts, which 
no other hypothesis reconciles, and we have 
abundant warrant for assuming its truth un- 
til some sufficient proof of its falsity is 
brought forward. 

To trace the Welle to its mouth, and to 
prove or refute the hypothesis that it is the 
Ogobai, is, then, the last problem of African 
exploration. It is to be regretted that Mr. 
Stanley’s attention was not called to the im- 
portance of this work, before he undertook 
his present expedition. Had that been done 
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he might now be employing to some purpose 
the energy and bravery which he is un- 
consciously wasting.’ He is unaware that 
Gessi has circumnavigated the Albert Lake, 
and that Cameron has proved that the Lual- 
aba has no connection with the Nile. After 
Stanley had finished his thorough and val- 
uable exploration of the Victoria Lake, he 
started westward to make the very explora- 
tions which Gessi and Cameroa have already 
made, and so long as he confines himself to 
this plan his labors, however interesting they 
may be to the lovers of adventure, will be 
comparatively valueless to the geographer. 
Had he marched south from the Victoria 
Lake to Apaddo, or even Gondokoro, and 
thence westward to the Welle, with the de- 
termination to descend the latter to the sea, 
he would have grasped at the highest prize 
which Africa offers to the explorer. That 
he would have succeeded there is little 
doubt, for no braver, cooler, more indomita- 
ble, and more capable explorer than Stanley 
ever trod the soil of Africa. He has not 
the culture of Burton, the scientific acquire- 
ments of Schweinfurth, the chivalrous he- 
roism of Baker, or the noble simplicity of 
Livingstone; but in those qualities which 
enable an explorer to penetrate where he 
will in spite of the most formidable obstacles, 
Stanley yields to none of his predecessors 
and possibly outranks them all. 
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T. PAUL wrote to the Romans, “I am a 
debtor to the Greeks and to the barba- 
rians,” and he desired “as much as was in 
him” to discharge the debt by preaching 
the Gospel at Rome. His debt to Rome was, 
among other things, the privileges of citizen- 
ship, which he asserted on more occasions 
than one, and of which he was justly proud. 
No mob of the street or wicked proconsul of 
distant province durst “set on him to hurt 
him,” so long as he was privileged to say, “I 
am a Roman.” 
But what was his debt to the Greeks? The 
world to-day recognizes a debt to Greece for 





science, philosophy, art, and literature. All 
these, as we know them, go back to Greece 
for their origin,— Aristotle, Plato, 7Eschy- 
lus, and Phidias are still teachers in the vast 
college of modern civilization. But Paul, 
as representative of Christianity, felt a spe- 
cial obligation to the Greeks. Their lan- 
guage was the vehicle of the “glad tidings.” 
Throughout the whole empire the language 
of Alexander had spread, and the apostles 
found it ostium gentibus ad Christum,—a 
door for the Gentiles to Christ. In every. 
city he could find an audience. , The miracle 
of tongues even in Jerusalem was chiefly 
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valuable as a sign. And the Greek Bible, 
the Septuagint of Alexandria, like a John 
the Baptist, had for two centuries been pre- 
paring the way. 

And certainly Paul had a deep sense of 


debt to Greece on account of her religious | 


teachers; for it must not be denied that 
Greece furnished prophets of the Most High, 
whose lives were a preparation for the Desire 
of the Nations, and whose teachings have 
become an integral part of Christian doc- 
trine. This is more than a curious view of 
this most important subject. It may serve 
to amplify our views of God’s relations to 
the heathen world, and it is one to which 
the spirit of Christian inquiry is steadily 
tending. 

It is now readily conceded that Israel owed 
much to Egypt; that she took from the land 
of the Pharaohs more and better than jewels 
of gold and silver. It is also conceded that 
the captivity in Babylon added new ideas 
to the theology of the Hebrews. Let the 
reader, for example, compare the teachings 
of the Old Testament concerning the future 
life with the opinions of the Pharisees in 


the time of Christ, and the greatness of the 
progress of opinions made during and after the 


captivity will be apparent. The Scriptures 
do not declare that the gift of prophecy was 
confined to the Jewish race. The divine uni- 
versality of the Old Testament appears in 
Balaam and in Job, who were Gentile proph- 
ets; and Paul, in his letter to Titus, quotes 
Epimenides, the Cretan, as a “ prophet,” 
“One of themselves, even a prophet of their 
own, said.” Of this eminent Greek the 
cautious Bishop Ellicott says that “‘he ap- 
pears to deserve the title of prophet in its 
fullest sense.” St. Jude also speaks of the 
book of Enoch as a prophecy, though its 
non-canonical and semi-Grecian character is 
well known. 

This broad Biblical view of prophetic in- 
spiration was held by many of the most em- 
inent of the apostolic fathers. Justin Martyr 
attributed the good of the pagans to the 
inspiration of the Logos, and said there were 
Christians before Christ, as Socrates and 
Heraclitus. 

“Tt is clear,” says Clement (A. D. 200), 
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“that the same God to whom we owe the 
Old and New Testaments gave also to the 
Greeks their philosophy; for that philoso- 
phy, like a schoolmaster, has guided the 
Greeks also, as the law did Israel, towards 
Christ.” In Athens Paul supported his 
message by a quotation from the Greek poet 
Aratus, of Cilicia. In the same speech he an- 
nounced the universal care which the Father 
exercises over his scattered “ offspring,” that 
he had made of one blood all the nations, 
and had appointed their seasons and bounds 
in order “that they might seek God, if haply 
they might feel after him and find him, 
though he be not far from every one of us,” 
Of all the men of the ancient pagan world 
Socrates, the Athenian (born B. C. 469), 
stands pre-eminent as a man possessed of the 
spirit of prophecy. When we think of his 
self-denial in the interests of others, the sim- 
plicity and purity of his life, the ardor and 
constancy of his faith in God, the sublime 
spirituality of his teachings and their gen- 
eral agreement with the New Testament, 
the practical aim of his thirty years of mis- 
sionary labor, and finally his death, not un- 
worthy a Christian confessor’s, we can not 
refrain from believing that he was, as he 
himself said in his last speech, “God’s gift 
to the state,” a prophet to the Gentiles in the 
spirit and power of Elias, to turn the diso- 
bedient to the wisdom of the just, to make 
ready a people prepared for the Lord. 
Neander says of him, “He appears to us 
as the forerunner of a higher development 
of humanity, as the greatest man of the an- 
cient world, one in whom the spirit of that 
world going beyond itself strove after a more 
glorious future, whose whole appearance 
seems invested in a mystery and riddle corre- 
sponding to his prophetic character.” Grote 
tells us that he was a “cross-examining mis- 
sionary,” that “he spent his life in public 
apostolic dialectics,” that he was habitually 
actuated by “his persuasion of a special re- 
ligious mission.”” His great friend and dis- 
ciple closes the “ Phedo,” which Cicero 
declared he could never read without tears, 
with these words, “Such was the end of our 
friend, whom I may truly call the wisest 
and justest and best of all the men whom I 
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have ever known.” The points of resem- 
blance between Socrates and the Hebrew 
prophets are worthy of special notice. 

1. The selfdenying simplicity of his life 
first calls for remark. Brought up to the 
craft of a statuary, the “divine call,” as he 
took it to be, came to him in middle life, 
and he at once, in the spirit of one who later 
“conferred not with flesh and blood,” de- 
voted his whole life to the public good. For 
thirty years he applied himself to the self- 
imposed task of a teacher, excluding all 
other business, public or private, accepting 
no fees for his labor, and neglecting all means 
of fortune. He was poor, and often plainly, 
even rudely, clad, and barefooted, for he 
held it to be unworthy of a religious teacher 
to receive wages. When two Thessalian 
princes severally offered him large reward 
if he would settle at their courts, he replied 
that he could not accept favors which he 
could not return; that his wants were few, 
and at Athens he could buy four measures 
of meal for an obolus; besides, there was ex- 
cellent spring-water there for—nothing. 

2. His intense consciousness of a divine 
monitor. Never was Hebrew prophet more 
assured that God spoke through him than 
was Socrates that he was acting with the 
approbation and under the direction of 
God.* This divine, guide he called the 
“Voice,”—“ The Voice speaking within my 
breast,”—and from that guidance he never 
broke away. The Voice summoned him 
from private life, forbade his entrance into 
politics, assured him at his trial, as he told 
the judges, that he was right and they were 
wrong, and that he must not prepare his 
defense beforehand. 

“He was accustomed,” says Grote, “not 
only to obey it implicitely, but to speak of it 
publicly and familiarly to others, so that the 
fact was well known both to his friends and 
to his enemies.” When one reflects upon this 
it is impossible not to be reminded of the 





* Sometimes Socrates, and after him Plato and others 
of his disciples, use forms of expressions that seem to 
make them pure monotheists; and again, they use the 
language of the polytheistical mythology of their coun- 
trymen; nor do they anywhere give us a statement of 
their opinions upon the all-important question of the 
unity of the godhead. Why was this reticence ?—Epiton. 
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“still small voice” which whispered to the 
prophets of Israel in the mountain caves, in 
the silence of the sanctuary, and in their 
homes of exile. 

38. His uncompromising righteousness 
“even unto death,” recalls the men who 
“were tortured, not accepting deliverance, 
that they might obtain a better resurrec- 
tion.” The one evil, to the mind of Socrates, 
was to do wrong. He was not a dreamer, 
nor a saint of the closet, but a servant of 
righteousness in every walk of life. 

As a soldier, he was courageous and effi- 
cient. In the Thracian forests during a Win- 
ter campaign where he served as a hoplite 
(heavy armed foot-soldier), we behold him, 
though ill-clad and barefooted, the one sol- 
dier whose spirits and strength continue un- 
broken. And at Delium, after the defeat, 
he refused to fly till he had secured his 
young friend Xenophon on his broad shoul- 
ders, when he moved slowly away. As a 
magistrate, he was inflexibly just. And as 
a citizen he refused to save his life by being 
a “ party in any breach of the law.” 

On the only two occasions when he had 
any thing to do with politics, for he said the 
divinity warned him to keep out of politics, 
he showed that his religious views were not 
sentiments merely, but principles. 

When the Assembly clamored for the 
death of the generals who commanded at 
Arginuse, and the Court determined, in 
violation of the laws, to sacrifice them, 
Socrates, as the presiding judge, firmly re- 
fused to put the question. And again, when, 
during the Reign of Terror, the thirty ty- 
rants ordered him to arrest an innocent man, 
he refused, at the peril of his life, to obey 
them, because the order was contrary to 
justice. 

4. Socrates was not simply a moral phi- 
losopher; he was, in the highest sense of the 
term, a religious teacher. The English his- 
torian (Grote) describes him as a “ mission- 
ary, controlled by his persuasion of a special 
religious mission.” All his opinions, teach- 
ings, and conduct assume the eternal suprem- 
acy of God, a spiritual being, at once infinite 
and personal. Here he passed quite beyond 
all his countrymen, and like Abraham of old, 
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announced to a nation of idolaters and pan- 
theists, the true nature of the Divine Being. 
Empedocles gave up the anthropomorph- 
ism of the Greeks, but he taught that the 
Deity was an impassive intelligence, beyond 
sympathy with man. His system was pan- 
theistic. Socrates avoided both errors, and 
taught that God was a spiritual being, who 
communed with man as a friend, and was 
always ready to become his guide. This con- 
ception of deity led him to the belief of the 
immortality of the soul; and here it will ap- 
pear to some that Socrates was in advance of 
the Hebrews of his age. Immortality, which 
was very sparingly mentioned (some think 
not at all) among the Hebrews prior to the 
return from the captivity, was a large ele- 
ment in the teachings of this prophet of 
the West. In the “Phedo,” after proving 


that the soul is imperishable, he asks, “‘ What 
manner of persons, therefore, ought we to 
be? If death had been the end of all 
things, then the wicked will gain by dying. 
But now as the soul appears to be immortal, 
no release or salvation from evil can be 
found except in the attainment of the high- 


est virtue and wisdom. For the soul in her 
journey to the world below carries nothing 
with her but her nurture and character.” 
“We shall in Hades suffer the punishment 
of our misdeeds here.” When we hear 
him tell his judges with apostolic boldness, 
that he “must obey God rather than man,” 
we recall Peter’s words to the Council in Je- 
rusalem five centuries later. 

Socrates taught that morality and re- 
ligion are inseparable—a lesson that the 
heathen nations never learned, and that the 
Hebrew nation was always forgetting. And 
in copying their example, Christians have 
sadly and ruinously put asunder what God 
has joined together. He admitted no dis- 
tinction between the idea of the good and 
the idea of the divinity. 

“Socrates,” writes Pressensé, “ breathed 
new life into conscience and thought. It was 
his profound insight into the true and the 
good that constituted the originality and 
power of this noble philosopher, who more 
than any other labored to destroy poly- 
theism.” 
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5. His indifference to the mythologies and 
popular religious rites of his nation, and his 
keen search for truth and honor, reminds us 
of the anti-ceremonial spirit of the prophets 
of Israel. These last never ceased to warn 
against the hypocrisy of a dead ritualism 
that had become “an offense” to God. 
“Bring no more vain oblations ; incense is an 
abomination unto me.” “TI will have mercy 
and not sacrifice.” So they spoke and wrote, 
till they appeared to the superficial and un- 
spiritual to be in hostility to the priestly 
order, and so they drew upon themselves the 
charge of infidelity to Moses and the law. 

So also Socrates was charged with “crime, 
for not worshiping the gods which the city 
worships, but introducing new divinities of 
his own, and for corrupting the youth.” 
On this charge he was put to death. The 
accusation recalls a scene that occurred 
afterward in the same market-place of 
Athens, when certain philosophers encoun- 
tered Paul. “And some said, what will this 
babbler say? Other some, he seemeth to be a 
setter forth of strange gods.” 

His deep religiousness appears conspicu- 
ously in the unpremeditated words which he 
spoke to his judges: ‘Should you even now 
offer to acquit me on condition of my renounc- 
ing this duty, I should reply with all respect, 
if you kill me, you will find none other such. 
Men of Athens, I honor and love you, but 
I must obey God rather than you; and while 
I have life and strength I shall never cease 
from the practice and teaching of philosophy, 
exhorting any one whom I may meet, after 
my manner, and convincing him, saying, ‘O 
my friend, why do you, who are a citizen of 
the great and wise and mighty city of Athens, 
care so much about laying up the greatest 
amount of money and honor and reputation, 
and so little about wisdom and truth and the 
greatest improvement of the soul, which you 
never regard or heed at all?” 

6. The“ virtue” of paganism was strength. 
The Latin word vis, meant not only force 
but also virtue (valor). The pagan notion 
of virtue and vice was quite another than 
the Christian idea of holiness and sin. But 
here Socrates shows the true prophetic spirit, 
for he taught that humility was the measure 














of wisdom. The word fapeinos, which the 
ancients employed to designate a despised 
self-debasement, is found in Plato as the desig- 
nation of a pious and virtuous disposition. 
In the New Testament this word is applied 
to Christ. ‘Iam meek and lowly in heart.” 
“He humbled himself.” __ 

Socrates always handled his hearer as the 
old physicians handled their patients. He 
toned him down before he built him up. He 
first took the self-conceit out of him. He 
proved to him that he knew very little and 
that he was in himself helpless. “‘ Know thy- 
self,” with Socrates meant, ‘‘ know how igno- 
rant and foolish and sinful you are, and how 
much you need the help of God.” He taught 
that the only methods of knowledge in divine 
things were sacrifice, prayer, and the voices 
of the oracles) Human knowledge must 
be attained by patient study, but heay- 
enly knowledge must come through prayer. 
“Virtue,” we read in the Menon, “ is not nat- 
ural to man, neither is it to be learned, but 
it comes to us by adivine influence. Virtue 
is the gift of God to those who possess it.” 
And this teaching took hold on the con- 
sciences of his hearers. Even the profligate 
Alcibiades confessed its power. ‘ He makes 
me confess,” said Alcibiades, “that I ought 
not to live as I do, neglecting the needs of 
my soul. Me is the only person who ever 
made me feel ashamed’of myself.” It is ob- 
vious how near all this comes to the Christian 
doctrine of depravity and helplessness; how, 
under the ministration of the Gospel, “ the 
law is our school-master to bring us to Christ.” 

7. Nor was this wonderful man wanting 
in the predictive element of prophecy. He, 
like so many others of the loftier spirits of the 
race, longed for and expected a Messiah, who 
should assuage the sorrows of man, and br‘ng 
ina better day. On this point Dean Stanley 
remarks, “‘ Not only in the man of sorrows, as 
depicted by the Evangelical Prophet, but in 
the anticipations of the Socratic dialogues, 
there was a vision, even to the very letter, of 
the Just Man, scorned, despised, condemned, 
tortured, slain, by an ungrateful or stupid 
world, yet still triumphant.” 

8. It only remains to speak of his death— 
that peaceful and hopeful and triumphant 
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death in the Athenian prison. Like him 
whom he so largely typified, the world’s 
greatest martyr for the truth, Socrates was 
put to death on the charge of blasphemy. 
And, as we read his remarkable defense be- 
fore the Assembly, in which he seems, as 
Cicero has said, not so much a suppliant or 
an accused person, as the lord and master of 
his judges, we recall another trial in another 
famed city. 

He does not seriously ask for life, but as 
though the trial were the merest mockery 
of justice, he tells them that the fitting re- 
ward for such a life as his would he “ main- 
tenance at the expense of the State in the 
Prytaneum.” 

But he looks for a fate quite different from 
that. They have not enjoyed the divine 
message which he has brought to them. 
“Shake me off, then, and take your rest, 
and sleep on—forever.” By a majority of 
five votes out of some five hundred and fifty, 
he is condemned to die, and he parts from 
the Assembly with the words, ‘‘ The hour of 
departure has arrived, and we go our own 
ways—I to die, and you to live. Which is 
better, God only knows.” 

During thirty days he remains in prison 
awaiting the return of the sacred ship from 
Delos. One morning Crito comes early to 
the prison to say to his friend that the fatal 
ship was seen off Lunium, and to propose a 
matured plan for his escape. Socrates re- 
fuses to escape. Crito argues and implores. 
Socrates meets argument with argument, 
and assures his friend that nothing can 
change his purpose—“ Yet speak if you have 
any thing to say.” “TI have nothing to say, 
Socrates.” ‘Then let me follow the intima- 
tions of the will of God.” 

The day wears away till the sun sinks 
among the summits of the Athenian hills 
and the shadows announce the evening on 
which he must die. His wife, carrying their 
child in her arms, is now led home from the 
prison. A few friends remain to see the end. 
Soon the poison is brought. The.last con- 
versation with the sweet friends whom he 
loved is ended. Socrates takes the cup. Let 
Plato tell the rest: 

“Then, holding the cup to his lips, quite 
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readily and cheerfully he drank off the 
poison. And hitherto most of us had not 
been able to control our sorrow; but now 
when we saw him drinking, and saw too that 
he had finished the draught, we could no 
longer forbear, and in spite of myself my 
own tears were flowing fast, so that I covered 
my face and wept over myself, for certainly 
I was not weeping over him; but in the 
thought of my own calamity in having lost 
such a companion. Nor was I the first; for 
Crito, when he found himself unable to re- 
strain his tears, had got up and moved away, 
and I followed; and at that moment, Apol- 
lodorus, who had been weeping all the time, 
broke out into a loud cry which made cow- 
ards of us all. Socrates alone retained his 
calmness. ‘What is this strange outcry? 
he said. ‘I sent away the women mainly in 
order that they might not offend in this way, 
for I have heard that a man should die in 
peace. Be quiet, then, and have patience.’ 
When we heard that, we were ashamed and 
refrained our tears; and he walked about 
until, as he said, his legs began to fail, and 
then he lay on his back, according to the di- 
rections, and the man who gave him the 
poison now and then looked at his feet and 
legs; and after a while he pressed his foot 
hard, and asked him if he could feel, and he 
said ‘No;’ and then his leg, and so up- 
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wards and upwards, and showed us that he 
was cold and stiff. And he felt them him- 
self, and said, ‘When the poison reaches the 
heart, that will be the end.’ He was be- 
ginning to feel cold about the groin, when 
he uncovered his face, for he had covered 
himself up, and said (they were his last 
words), ‘Crito, I owe a cock to Asclepias; 
will you remember to pay the debt? ‘The 
debt shall be paid,’ said Crito; ‘is there any 
thing else? There was no answer to this. 
question ; but in a minute or two a move- 
ment was heard, and the attendants uncoy- 
ered him; his eyes were set, and Crito 
closed his eyes and mouth. Such was the 
end, Echecrates, of our friend, whom I may 
truly call the wisest and justest and best of 
all the men whom I have ever known.” 

So ended a noble and most remarkable 
life. “I could hardly believe,” says Pheedo, 
telling the story. to Echecrates, “that I was 
present at the death of a friend, and there- 
fore I did not pity him; his mien and his 
language were so noble and fearless in the 
hour of death, that to me he appeared 
blessed. I thought that, in going to the 
other world, he could not be without a di- 
vine call, and that he would be happy if 
any man ever was when he arrived there; 
and, therefore, I did not pity him, as might 
seem natural at such atime.” * 





N that part of the Carpathian Mountains 
which, towards Moldavia, form the east- 
ern boundaries of Transylvania, a tribe of 
hardy mountaineers have dwelt from time 
immemorial, who differ entirely from the 
neighboring races, and have, in their seclu- 
sion behind those lofty bulwarks, retained 
much of their primitive originality. This 
tribe bears the name of Szeklers. There ex- 
ists no authentic record of the period when 
they took possession of their present abode, 
neither of the place from whence they came; 


this much only is certain, that in the ninth | 


century, when the Magyars conquered Tran- 
sylvania, the Szeklers had for generations 
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already been established there. As their 
language, appearance, and manners bespoke 
their Magyar origin, they were granted equal 
liberties and right of possession with the 
conquerors, and had the charge of defending 
the frontiers against hostile invasions. Hence 
the love of liberty and a warlike spirit are 
the most striking traits in the character of 
the Szeklers. Their number amounts to 
about three hundred thousand, and their 


| land extends over four thousand square miles, 


which, like the Hungarian counties, isdivided 
into districts, of which there are five. Here, 
as on the southern borders, Austria en- 
croached upon the constitutional independ- 
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ence of the people by severing a tract along 
the frontiers from the mother country and 
subjecting it, in spite of the sturdy resist- 
ance of the inhabitants and the protest of 
the Diet, to a military organization. The 
tract thus separated contains three districts, 
and furnishes the Austrian army with two 
regiments of foot and one of hussars. 

The land of the Szeklers is intersected by 
high mountain ridges, covered with primeval 
forests, which in many parts have scarcely 
ever resounded with the stroke of the ax. 
Hundreds of rapid torrents rush down the 
precipitous ravines and rocky glens, which 
often suddenly inundate the lower valleys 
after a storm in the mountains, and, in their 
destructive course, deposit masses of rock 
and earth, to the great detriment of the ag- 
riculturist. The Szeklers have, therefore, to 


contend with the elements as well as with 
an uncertain climate; their industry and 
perseverance have nevertheless prevailed, 
and every plot of ground where the plow 
or spade has found its way has been changed 
into a waving corn-field or luxuriant vine- 
yard, so that the cultivated portions of the 


country bear a garden-like aspect. 

The Szeklers have not alone outstripped 
all the other races of Transylvania in their 
husbandry, but have likewise left them con- 
siderably behind in point of intellectual cul- 
ture; the prevaling religion—the Protest- 
ant—having exercised a mighty influence 
on the education of the people. There is 
not a village but boasts a good school, and 
few Szeklers are to be found who can not 
read their Bible and write their name. An- 
other great advantange is that the Protest- 
ant clergy and schoolmasters are selected 
and well provided for by their respective 
communities, and thus all are men of supe- 
rior information, acquired in the universities 
of England and Germany. Amongst their 
public institutions for gratuitous instruction 
is the Protestant College at Maros Vasarkely, 
the capital of Szeklerland, with an average 
of scholars amounting yearly to about eight 
hundred. The college possesses a magnifi- 
cert public library, presented by Count 
Teleki, which contains not less than one 
hundred thousand volumes. 
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The Szeklers are sober, hospitable, and 
devotedly attached to their country; and, 
when abroad, suffering like the Swiss from 
the mal du pays. This is no way surprising 
when we consider the manifold beauties 
and wonders of nature that surround them 
from the cradle to the grave. Whether on 
the mountain heights tending their flocks, 
or wending their way over the valley slopes, 
where their towns and villages lie scattered 
in picturesque groups, or wandering amidst 
the rocky giants towering above their heads, 
at every turn they are greeted by new scenes 
of a grand and imposing character, which 
produce an impression upon them that 
neither time nor distance can efface. In the 
bowels of the mountains many an unex- 
plored vein of precious metals awaits the 
pickax of the miner, particles of which are 
continually washed away in the brooks and 
rivers, almost uncared for by the people. 
There are likewise entire rocks of salt, which, 
from a distance, look not unlike the glaciers, 
and whose waters incrust all the objects 
with which they come in contact with crys- 
tals of salt. In most cases the peasant has 
but to dig a few inches below the surface in 
order to come upon a layer of that useful 
article. This, however, he only ventures to 
do clandestinely ; the sale of salt being the 
monopoly of government, and one of its 
most productive sources of revenue. Castle 
ruins adorn several of the rocky projections, 
and the stupendous caverns frequently found 
beneath the mountains contain fine speci- 
mens of stalactites, of a fantastic or regular 
architectural form. In these caverns it is 
not unusual to meet with mineral and hot 
springs, with which the whole country 
abounds. 

To the influence of such sublime natural 
beauties may be attributed the Szeklers’ 
lively imagination, and their talent for im- 
provising; as well as their disposition to 
clothe the minor incidents of their village 
life with an air of poetry and romance. As 
an illustration thereof, we will give a de- 
scription of their courtships and marriages. 

The former commences with the youth 
presenting himself on a Saturday evening 
at the girl’s window, when he discloses his 
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sentiments, either through the medium of 
his shalm, or a song of his own composition. 
The following Sunday he singles her out at 
the dance as the object of his marked atten- 
tion, and sings in praise of her beauty and 
good qualities. Ifthe girl is disposed to 
lend a gracious ear to his proposals, she pre- 
sents him with a bouquet on his next ap- 
pearance at her window, after which the 
successful suitor takes an early opportunity 
of sending a deputation of his friends, usu- 
ally headed by his father, to make her ac- 
quaintance. On that occasion they partake 
of a repast cooked by the girl, as a guaran- 
tee of her culinary powers. If the friends 
are favorably impressed, they renew their 
visit at the end of three days, and in the 
name of the lover ceremoniously solicit her 
hand. This time the conversation is carried 
on in verse, responded to by the cleverest of 
the girl’s female relatives, who sound her 
praise in quaint rhythmical discourse. After 
several jugs of wine have been emptied, the 
girl’s father gives his consent to the mar- 
riage. Three days previous to the wedding, 
the siraté este (evening of weeping) takes 


place at the house of the fiancée; whereat all 
her relations assemble, and weep over her 
approaching separation from the family cir- 


cle. When once the siraté este has been cele- 
brated, the engagement is considered as in- 
dissoluble, and the youth repairs to the 
nearest town to purchase the bridal gifts— 
consisting of a large shawl, a pair of boots, 
and a black cap; the girl, in return, buying 
-for her betrothed a white calico shirt, a 
pocket handkerchief, embroidered with red, 
and a black neckcloth. 

The day preceding the wedding two hivs- 
gatok (inviters), their hats decked with large 
nosegays, and their hazel-nut sticks with 
ribbons, go from house to house, inviting the 
villagers in rhythmical sayings to the mar- 
riage. On the wedding-day the véfélyek 
(bridesmen) proceed in state to the girl’s 
house, to receive her from her parents. At 
first the father can not be found, and the 
vofélyek express their astonishment, remark- 
ing, that as there is no church without a 
priest, there can be no house without a 
master. 





Whereupon he appears, and in-’ 
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quires the reason of their visit. “‘We have 
heard,” says one of the véfélyek, “that in 
this house there is a sweet dove, and we are 
come to carry it away to a golden cage, 
where it shall be fed with the finest wheat.” 
The father agrees, and the véfélyek hasten to 
the bridegroom, and return with him, fol- 
lowed by the wedding-guests and a band of 
gypsy musicians. The vofélyek carry the 
joyous tidings of their success to the assem- 
bled party, who, to fill up the time, had been 
doing ample justice to a plentiful breakfast. 
Now ensues the conquest of the bride’s para- 
Jfernums (paraphernalia)—consisting of cattle, 
bedding, clothing, and all kinds of kitchen 
utensils, which the weary vofélyek have to 
obtain from the mother by dint of rhyth- 
mical persuasions. At length, all prelimi- 
naries having been brought to a close, the 
guests mount their carts and steeds, and set 
out for the church, together with the bride 
and bridegroom, who occupy separate con- 
veyances, decked out with flowers, and the 
horses with ribbons and gay cloths. At 
every bridge over which the procession passes 
the bridegroom has to pay a ransom, which 
is given to the musicians. After the cere- 
mony, the party returns, amidst music, song, 
and huzzas, to the bride’s house, where her 
long plaits of hair are turned up under a 
cap, after the fashion of the married women. 
The bridegroom has now a last ordeal to pass 
ere he can claim her as his own. The bride 
then hides behind a curtain with her com- 
panions, and the bridegroom has to single 
her out blindfolded from amongst them. 
If he does not at once succeed, he is com- 
pelled to redeem her from her attendants by 
a handsome present. 

After dinner the company repair to the 
bridegroom’s, where dancing immediately 
ensues. At midnight the parna tanez (bol- 
ster dance) takes place, accompanied by a 
slow, melancholy air, which closes by the 
bridesmaids leading the bride to the door of 
the nuptial chamber. Dancing is then re- 
newed, and continues throughout the night. 
The next morning a carriage, accompanied 
by the musicians, is sent to convey the par- 
ents to their daughter’s new home. On 
their arrival there is a fresh outbreak of 
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merry-making, which is vigorously kept up 
till evening, and concluded by the vifélyek, 
collecting money in a pan for the benefit of 
the musicians. On the subsequent day, the 
guests who attended the marriage send pres- 
ents of poultry, hams, linen, etc., to the 
house of the newly-wedded pair. 

When one of the richer landed proprietors 
has any out-door work to be done in as short 
a time as possible—for example, the cutting 
and housing of his crop—he mounts a band 
of musicians on a cart, which is driven 
through the village, and from which his 
steward proclaims that his master invites 
all the inhabitants to a kdlaka (mutual labor 
party) the following day. The summons is 
usually attended by a goodly number of 
men and women, who, headed by the band, 
betake themselves to the fields, and amidst 
music, song, and merry-making, complete 


their appointed task. In the evening they 


escort the heavily laden wagons home, and 
partake of the repast prepared for them in 
the court-yard, which is the only reward the 
musically convened laborers receive. 

The land of the Szeklers, though pro- 


tected by high ranges of mountains and nar- 
row passes, has nevertheless the disadvan- 
tage of being encompassed by two other 
races—the Saxons and the Wallacks, who, 
numerically, are four times as strong as the 
Szeklers, and entertain an hereditary dislike 
to them. Those hostile races not only form 
a living wall between this tribe and their 
brethren, the Magyars, but in the event of a 
national movement menace them with total 
destruction. This was particulary the case 
in 1848, when the Saxons and Wallacks, 
conjointly with the Austrians, made desper- 
ate efforts to invade their land. Had not 
the Szeklers been warned in time of the 
magnitude of the danger, and thus taken 
early defensive measures, they must doubt- 
less have succumbed. In this emergency 
the Szeklers rose en masse, and valiantly stood 
at bay As the danger increased, corps after 
corps was organized and sent to the assist- 
ance of General Bem; and while the youths 
were conquering the Austrians and Russians 
in the plains, the old men battled with the 


enemy at their own doors. The want of 
Vou I.—23 
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arms and ammunition they provided for by 
erecting powder-mills, foundries, and gun- 
manufactories; and, as they had no metal 
for cannons, they took down the bells from 
the churches, wherewith to peal a death-knell 
in the hostile camp. The women and chil- 
dren busied themselves in making cartridges, 
preparing linen and lint, and attending the 
wounded. All had a part to perform in the 
great and exciting drama. In the hour of 
need the energies of the people eminently 
developed themselves in the planning and 
use of the means of defense. One in par- 
ticular, of the name of Aron Gabor, a sim- 
ple, uneducated peasant, gained undying 
fame by his practical genius. Having passed 
ten years as a sub-officer in the Austrian 
artillery service, he returned to his mountain 
home, and made himself conspicuous by his 
skill in the manufacture of agricultural im- 
plements. At the outbreak of hostilities, 
he constructed a model of a cannon, and, 
although laughed at by many, actually 
founded a six-pounder. It was the first can- 
non the Szeklers had ever called their own. 
With it Aron Gabor hastened to the battle- 
field, where he arrived just in time to give a 
favorable turn to the combat. He himself 
pointed and fired the gun, and great was the 
enthusiasm of the spectators, when the ball 
went on and on, loudly whistling its death- 
song amongst the ranks of the enemy. The 
acquisition of guns of their own manufac- 
turing gave the Szeklers immense confidence 
in carrying on the war. After the first suc- 
cessful attempt, a battery of six guns was 
quickly constructed under the guidance of 
the indefatigable Aron Gabor, who was suc- 
cessively promoted to the rank of major, 
and intrusted with the management of the 
arsenals. In the course of events several 
batteries left his workshop, till not a bell re- 
mained in the belfries to announce to the 
heroic people the last storm that burst over 
their doomed country—the invasion of the 
Russians. Hemmed inon all sides, and from 
the east attacked by thirty thousand Cos- 
sacks, the Szeklers in scattered bands still 
kept up the unequal contest with an energy 
almost superhuman, until the surrender at 
Vilagos made all further efforts of no avail. 
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VENETIA. 


[These two poems were written at the place and the times indicated by the dates. The author has never before 
given them out for publication, though portions of them were printed a few months ago for private circulation. A 
recollection of the events that occurred at the place and the times indicated will sufficiently explain its refer- 
ences.—EDITOR. ] 


VENETIA LIETH DEAD. 
I. 

PURPLE Adriatic! that wore upon thy breast 

The splendor of the Orient, the glory of the west. 
O rare and royal wooer! O sea, whose throbbing tide, 
Enfolded fair Venetia and won her for thy bride, 
Till, robed in beauteous garments, with white unsandaled feet, 
She walked upon the waters, her lord, her king to meet; 
Soft, soft the vow, and sweet the kiss with which the maiden wed, 
But, softer let the farewell be,—‘ Venetia lieth dead.” 


Il. 
Thy waters, Adriatic, still kiss her icy feet, 
The winds bear up thy love song in music low and sweet; 
Still kindly bend above her the glowing eastern skies, 
But the tender golden glory reflected in her eyes, 
The rainbow hues of promise, the purple of her pride, 
Have faded to the dimness that marked the eventide. 
The rose tint of her gladness, through all the warm air shed, 
Has paled to moonlight whiteness,— Venetia lieth dead. 


III. 


Where sped the bright winged gondola along the tideless street, 
Whose paths could never echo the tread of human feet. 

Still all day long the boatmen ply upon their silent track, 

But the gorgeous bird of paradise is changed to raven black; 
And where the songs of merriment fell on the air of yore, 

The boatman’s muttered curse beats time to music of the oar. 
The fluttering silken canopy above the dreamer’s head 

Is changed to pall-like drapery,—Venetia lieth dead. 


IV. 


Her shining marble palaces show dim, time-blackened walls; 
The shadowy ghosts of grander days haunt her deserted halls; 
The doves that came from eastern lands to nestle in her breast 
Have felt it chill beneath their wings, and sought a warmer nest. 
Her wingéd lion croucheth low beneath the Austrian’s hand; 
Her banner traileth in the dust, that brightened sea and land; 
Her faith and hope in sackcloth, with ashes on her head, 

And dust upon her altars,— Venetia lieth dead. 


Vv. 


So shorn of all her beauty, and robbed of all her might, 
Fold thy soft waves about her and shroud her out of sight. 
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Too long she walked in freedom to bear the captive’s pain, 
Her white hands held a scepter too long to wear a chain. 
Sq, when from out her heaven dropped the star of liberty, 
Queen of the Adriatic, bride of the Southern Sea, 

What marvel that she languished, that on her billowy bed, 
Unheeding all thy moaning, Venetia lieth dead ? 


VI. 


O silent city! sleeping beneath Italia’s sun, 

Thy last faint thoughts of freedom departing one by one, 

Like specters that, unrecognized, from out the past arise, 

And glide in swift procession over thy Bridge of Sighs, 

Over the weary Bridge of Sighs, that erst its burdens bore, 
From the stately palace portal e’en to the prison door, 

The prison door behind whose bars, with the waters for her bed, 
And Italia’s sky above her,—Venetia lieth dead! 


VENICE, May, 1865. 


VENETIA WAKES AGAIN. 


I. 


Ware yellow banners floated o’er the lions of St. Mark; 
While the gold and purple faded, and Venetia’s robes grew dark 
With the shadow of oppression, that, like clinging sable pall, 
Lay alike on hearth and altar, humble home and palace hall; 
While the beauty of her waters and the glory of her skies, 

One beneath and one above her lonely Bridge of Sighs, 

Grew dim and colorless and gray,—half shuddering we said, 
Remembering her golden day, “ Venetia lieth dead!” 


II. 


To-day upon her shadowed waves a southern sun has smiled; 

Italia lifts her mother-arms, and clasps her wearied child 

Close to the heart that throbs anew with strong exultant beat, 
With truer love than stirred the sea that murmured at her feet; 
That sighed and moaned and kissed her feet, till from Italia’s side 
He wooed her with caresses soft, and claimed her for his bride, 
And round her heart with treacherous fold, closer and closer crept, 
Till we believed Venetia dead, who know she only slept. 


Til. 


That same calm sea enfolds to-day the Austrian’s haughty shore; 

The bride he wooed and cast aside shall smile for him no more; 

And not for him in marble hall shall burn the festal light; 

But lying in Italia’s arms, silent and still and white, 

When once again the eyelids lift, the look of love shall be 

The welcome to the mother-land that makes her truly free; 

Whose heart-throbs thrill with wondrous life along each sluggish vein, 
Whose voice breaks through her troubled dreams,— Venetia wakes again! 
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IV. 


Not in her early beauty, not in her robes of pride, 

As when the orange blossoms crowned the sea’s transcendent bride; 
But, clad in every color Italia’s flag unfurls, 

She puts aside the sackcloth and gathers up her pearls, 

And binds them on her brow once more, and counts them as the tears 
From eyes that watched for freedom through all the weary years. 
And, casting from her fettered limbs the Austrian’s galling chain, 

She lifts her face up to the sun,—“ Venetia wakes again!” 


Vv. 


Again upon each crowded bridge waits an exultant throng, 

Again on every silent street rings out the boatman’s song; 

And pennons float from mast and tower and marble balcony ; 
And cheers and waving banners greet the army of the free. 

Not with the tramp of hurrying feet or mail-clad warriors’ tread, 
Not with the captives at their heels or conquerors at their head, 
Not with the canopy of gold above the glittering train, 

Or gorgeous pageantry of old,—“ Venetia wakes again!” 


VI. 


But, radiant with the dawning of future life and strength, 

The dawning of the perfect day she shall behold at length, 

And happy hands shower flowers down laden with tears and prayers 
On every gondola that slow the proud procession bears. 

The angels of deliverance are welcome none the less 


That, ’stead of royal robes they wear the Garibaldian dress, 
And bear within their strong right hands a sword that knows no stain, 
A scepter, at whose lightest touch, “ Venetia wakes again!” 


VII. 


O woe to thee, Italia! if, sheltered in thy breast, 

She finds not there her truest life, as well as truest rest. 

And woe to thee, if, bearing now thy flag, thy shield, thy name, 

Thou lift her not from darkness and redeem her not from shame! 
Free from the mountains to the sea, thy children gathered home, 

One prouder day yet waits for thee, when thy banner floats o’er Rome; 
But when thy song of triumph gains that last exultant strain, 

Still let it keep this glad refrain, “ Venetia wakes again!” 


VENICE, October, 1866. 
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EDITOR’S STUDY. 


OUR ANNUAL CONFERENCES. 

Tue Annual Conference was the primary, 
original legislative body in American Method- 
ism. Though it submitted to Mr. Wesley’s rules, 
as expressed from time to time in the “large 
minutes,” it nevertheless claimed and exer- 
cised conventional legislative authority, fram- 
ing such additional rules and regulations as 
the exigencies of its dependent societies re- 
quired. When it became necessary to hold 
several annual conferences, this conventional 
power was exercised concurrently,—that is, a 
new rule of discipline adopted in one confer- 
ence had to be approved by the others before it 
became a law. As this method was found to 
be very inconvenient in practice, the annual 
conferences, from 1792, by common consent, re- 
mitted their conventional powers to the Gen- 
eral Conference, which, until after 1808, was a 
mass-meeting of the traveling elders. 

This plan, as the preachers multiplied, proved 
to be too costly, both in time and money, to be 
longer practicable. It was also very unequal, in- 
asmuch as it gave those conferences nearest the 
seat of the General Conference a larger repre- 
sentation than the more distant ones could 
secure. For these reasons all the annual 
conferences concurred, as conferences, in rec- 
ommending, and, when their members came 
together in their conventional capacity in 1808, 
in actually creating, a delegated General Con- 
ference. Hence, in the highest sense, the Gen- 
eral Conference was and still continues to be the 
creature of the annual conferences. Ina lower 
sense, the annual conferences are sometimes 
called the creatures of the General Conference ; 
but as a matter of possible fact, the former, by 
unanimously refusing to elect delegates, could 
effectually annihilate the latter, and resume 
their original conventional powers; but the 
General Conference could not destroy the an- 
nual conferences without at the same time de- 
stroying itself. 





To this delegated body the annual confer- 
ences transferred, under certain restrictions, 
their original conventional power to make 
rules and regulations for the whole Church. 
Thus, by their own act, they disrobed them- 
selves of their original legislative authority, 
retaining only the important power of deter- 
mining by their concurrent action, what 
changes, if any, should be made from time to 
time, in the constitution by which they gave 
existence to the General Conference. 

The grant of power given to the General 
Conference was large and comprehensive. It 
included “ full powers to make rules and regu- 
lations for our Church.” Yet it was by no 
means designed to constitute that body an 
irresponsible despotism to which ministers 
and people were to yield unquestioning obe- 
dience. Our fathers of that day. had breathed 
the spirit of American liberty too deeply to 
permit them to dream of, much less to create, 
such an ecclesiastical structure. What they 
intended, and what they constituted, was a rep- 
resentative body, subject to the will of its con- 
stituencies, the annual conferences—a body in 
which, says Bishop Hedding, “the whole travel- 
ing connection has been supposed to be present 
once in four years by representation.” Their 
retention for the annual conferences of the 
power to legislate concurrently on consti- 
tutional questions proves conclusively that 
they regarded the constitution which they 
framed for the government of the Church 
not only as an expression of the will of the 
majority of all the traveling preachers at that 
time (1808), but also as an instrument which 
might be changed or abrogated at their pleas- 
ure. In the strictest sense they made the 
General Conference a representative body. 

It follows from this principle that our an- 
nual conferences are not mere ministerial and 
judicial bodies, as is often asserted; but, in a 
very important sense, legislative ones also. 
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The proviso to the restrictive rules secures them 
not only the above named right of concur- 
rence, but also the still greater one of originat- 
ing changes in our constitutional law—a right 
which touches the very highest form of legis- 
lation, and includes the further right of free 
and full deliberation upon every question 
which, in their judgment, may fall within that 
category. 

A distinguished writer on civil law says, 
“The law, in assigning a power to one, neces- 
sarily lays all others under the obligation not 
to interfere with its exercise, and an act in vio- 
lation of this obligation is a wrong.” (Art. Law, 
Ency. Brittannica, Vol. 13.) That this just 
maxim is as applicable to ecclesiastical as to 
civil law noone willdeny. It follows, therefore, 
that for our General Conference to meddle in 
any way with the unquestionable constitutional 
right of an annual conference to originate con- 
stitutional legislation is a wrong; a plain vio- 
lation of its obligation not to interfere with a 
chartered right. Such a wrong, it seems to us, 
was the measure of the last General Conference 
in giving constitutional form to a resolution 
which could not command a two-thirds major- 
ity, and which could not, therefore, be legally 
submitted for concurrence. By ordering the 
bishops to submit it, an insufficient majority 
sought to give its own form to the action of the 
conferences on a vital question. This was a 
palpable and flagrant interference with the 
clearly assigned power of the latter freely to 
originate constitutional action, and therefore a 
wrong to be resented. The conferences should, 
therefore, protect their rights by declining, as 
one or two have done, to act upon it. To pro- 
tect a right is not a discourtesy, provided it be 
done with befitting dignity. Moreover, when 
one body violates the rights of others, it for- 
feits its claim to such courtesy in that particu- 
lar, as would make the aggrieved party seem 
to be indifferent concerning the perpetrated 
wrong. 

It has been said that the act requiring the 
bishops to submit this measure, being a “regu- 
lation ” of the General Conference, compels the 
annual conferences to vote upon it as though 
it were a constitutional measure seeking con- 
currence. But most assuredly this is not such 
a “regulation” as the powers granted to the 
General Conference entitle it to impose upon 
its free constituencies. It is a legal maxim, 
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that “when a law is said to be a rule, the at- 
tributes of permanency and universality are 
ascribed to it.” But this order has neither of 
these characteristics. It is special and tem- 
porary legislation, and therefore of no legal 
force, except on the bishops, who, being “en- 
tirely dependent on the General Conference,” 
must submit to its will. But when they have 
submitted this measure to the conferences their 
duty is ended. The measure is then the prop- 
erty of the conferences, to be disposed of as 
they may see fit. 

As a matter of law, it is the right of an 
annual conference to take free action, or to de- 
cline to act, even on a measure legally brought 
before it for concurrence. Its right to concur 
or otherwise is not derived from the delegated 
General Conference, but is secured to it by the 
instrument which gives that body its existence. 
Consequently, the General Conference has no 
power to interfere with its free exercise, no 
power to curtail the privilege in any way. It 
can do nothing, legally, beyond adopting such 
permanent regulations as may be necessary for 
the harmonious expression of the general will. 
But since no such regulations exist, the con- 
ferences are left entirely free to concur, non- 
concur, or to decline action upon it altogether, 
as a majority may determine. 

And it may be added, without offense, that 
no bishop has any right to interfere with this 
constitutional liberty by his rulings. There 
being no regulation as to the manner in which 
the conferences shall exercise their constitu- 
tional right, there is really nothing to rule 
upon, except the proviso itself. Hence, all 
absolute ruling on a point of order is an act 
of despotism, well and loyally intended, no 
doubt, but still despotism, because it is the mere 
will of the moderator. It may be said gen- 
erally, that the less ruling we have in our con- 
ferences the better, both for the reputation of 
the bishops and the liberties of the Church; 
for the bishops, because their rulings are often 
adverse, the one to the other; and for the 
Church, because bishop-made Jaw, like “judge- 
made law,” is necessarily ex post facto, and usu- 
ally special and uncertain. Ruling should, in 
fact, be mostly limited to judicial proceedings. 
In every case, it should “ approve itself to the 
unprejudiced persons cognizant of it,” and be 
guided by that maxim of equity, “give every 
man his own.” 
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Another right which annual conferences 
possess, as constituencies of the General Con- 
ference, is that of instructing their delegates. 
This right is included in the idea of a delegate 
or representative who is elected, not to legislate 
for his own ideas and interests, but for those 
of his constituents, who delegate their power 
to him for that purpose. But how is he to 
ascertain what their ideas are, unless they are 
discussed, formulated, and expressed, either by 
resolutions or direct instructions? Doubtless, 
on all minor and prudential questions, much 
may and should be left to the discretion of 
delegates; but on great and vital measures the 
conferences should declare their will. They 
certainly have the right, if the representative 
character of the General Conference be not 
wholly a farce; that they do not always exer- 
cise it is a fact to be regretted, inasmuch as 
by its neglect large numbers of our preachers 
remain indifferent to, and uninformed on, the 
principles of our ecclesiastical polity, and are, 
consequently, poorly prepared, if elected to the 
General Conference, to act the part of intelli- 
gent legislators. Another result is, that the ac- 
tion of the latter body does not always represent 
the views of a majority of the preachers and 
people. Majorities only being represented in 
it, it is only partially representative of the 
preachers and people; and again, majorities of 
the delegates determine the course of legisla- 
tion. We see no help for this except through 
such previous discussions as shall thoroughly 
impress delegates with the ideas of their con- 
stituencies, 

Still another right of these constituent bodies 
is that of freely expressing their assent to or 
dissent from the action of both their own rep- 
resentatives and that of the General Confer- 
ence itself. This right is inseparable from 
the idea of a free constituency legislating by 
its representatives. To deny the responsibil- 
ity of representatives to the bodies which 
elected them is to affirm that their election 
confers, if not absolute, yet independent legis- 
lative power. Were this so, the only power ex- 
ercised by the annual conferences in electing 
delegates would be what Gibbon satirically 
calls the “power of giving themselves mas- 
ters.” This, however, is neither the American 
nor the correct Methodistic view. General 
Conference delegates are not the masters, but 
the servants of their constituents, to whom they 
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are justly accountable both for their individual 
and collective action. 

In the exercise of this right the confer- 
ences should require a report from their del- 
egates at their session next following the ad- 
journment of a General Conference. This 
report should be made the basis of such intel- 
ligent statements and loyal discussions as 
would enlighten and satisfy the members of 
the body. Some timid minds may fear the 
effect of such discussions. We do not. Let 
despotisms dread untrammeled discussion, but 
let us who belong to a Church which rests on 
the principle of voluntaryism, and on the per- 
fect parity of its ministers, and which con- 
cedes the right of even the most obscure of its 
members to be informed in respect to the ac- 
tions of its officers and the polity and methods 
of its administration, cherish it, as the surest 
means of safe, healthy progress. Loyal dis- 
cussion—and we favor no other—is not the 
synonym of dissension. Neither is it neces- 
sarily nor naturally the breeder of disloyalty. 
Repression of free speech on any one eccle- 
siastical question breeds more disaffection than 
would the fearless but loyal discussion of even 
unpalatable measures. In Church or State 
the men who muzzle free discussion by press 
or speech are the most dangerous enemies to 
peace and prosperity. 

The right of annual conferences to disap- 
prove the acts of a General Conference has 
been denied by high authorities. But no law 
of the Church has been shown to support the 
denial. There is no such law, nor can there 
be without the complete enslavement of the 
whole Church. The only ground on which 
this denial of right has been defended is 
the dependent relation of the annual con- 
ferences to the General Conference. But, 
as we have shown, there is a fundamental 
interdependence binding all these bodies to- 
gether, and, so far as this principle of de- 
pendence is concerned, the annual conferences 
have as good ground for denying the right 
of the General Conference to censure them 
as the latter has for denying them the right to 
sit in judgment on its proceedings. The truth 
seems to be, that while the General Conference 
can, in its judicial capacity, review and censure 
certain of the actions of the annual confer- 
ences, the latter, in their capacity as constitu- 
encies, can, if they see fit, review and disap- 
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prove the action of the former. Alarmists 
may affirm that the exercise of this right 
would “scatter the connection to the four 
winds,” a claim that is always made against 
popular liberty. On the contrary, we think it 
would be a grand safety-valve, permitting the 
full development of our connectional forces 
without periling our safety. It must not be 
forgotten, however, that this right of criticism 
does not imply the obstruction of existing 
law. Even an unacceptable law must be 
obeyed until it is lawfully repealed. 

Our annual conferences are also synodical 
or diocesan bodies. They are so described in 
the General Conference Minutes for 1796, in a 
note giving reasons for their enlargement. 
Speaking of them while as yet they were com- 
posed of only one, or at most three, small 
districts, the Minutes say: “The conferences 
wanted that dignity which every religious synod 
should possess, and which always accompanies 
a large assembly of Gospel ministers.” This 
early recognition of the synodical character of 
these bodies is important as showing that 
after they ceased to exercise conventional pow- 
ers they still possessed the customary rights of 
such dignified synods. Among these rights 


were those of adopting their own rules of order, 
and of freely considering every local question, 
which, in their judgment, required attention 


and action. Hence we find frequent allusions 
in Asbury’s journals to the freeness with which 
our fathers spoke their minds, in the annual 
conferences, to him and to one another, respect- 
ing the condition and needs of their work, 
a freedom that could not now be used with 
impunity. 

We hold that when the conferences sur- 
rendered their legislative powers to the dele- 
gated General Conference they retained most 
of their synodical rights. True, they con- 
sented that a bishop should act as moderator at 
their annual sessions, and that the General 
Conference should from time to time deter- 
mine what things were necessary to be done in 
order to preserve connectional uniformity. But 
they never yielded their rights as synodical 
assemblies to regulate the order of their own 
proceedings and to consider any subject which 
they judged necessary to the prosperity of 
their local work. These rights were never dis- 
turbed, and, except as qualified by positive 
disciplinary rules, each conference has, by 
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right, “the free use of all its powers for the 
purposes of edification and extension.” 

It must be confessed, however, that owing 
to frequent locations of the senior preachers 
and to the rapid admission of young and inex- 
perienced men, the conferences at an early date 
fell into the habit of yielding the direction of 
their proceedings to the presiding bishop. He 
dictated the order of business and exercised a 
degree of authority such as no other religious 
synod would concede to its moderator. This 
ought to have ceased as rapidly as those bodies 
gained experience sufficient to efficiently regu- 
late their own business. Bishop Asbury seems 
to have felt this truth when, writing in his 
journal of the Ohio Conference in 1814, he 
said, “One thing I remark; our conferences 
are out of their infancy; their rulers can now 
be called from amongst themselves.” Unfor- 
tunately, as it seems to us, the conferences, as 
they grew to manhood, suffered themselves to 
be ruled by their presidents pretty much the 
same as when they were in their adolescence. 
As a consequence, the bishops finally claimed 
authority not only to regulate the order of their 
proceedings, but to determine what subjects, be- 
sides those directly prescribed by the Discipline, 
should or should not be acted upon at their 
sessions. This claim was sustained, we regret 
to say, by the General Conference in 1840, and 
though not a law,* is yet held to be a binding 
“regulation;” for power onée attained, no 
matter how, is seldom willingly surrendered. 

It is self-evident that this claim is utterly in- 
consistent with the dignity and proper liberty 
of a religious synod. Apart from the ruling of 
the General Conference, it rests on a very sandy 
foundation. It certainly can not be defended 
on its merits. What freeman will venture the 
assertion that two or three hundred ministers 
assembled to consider, among other things, the 





*In Bishop Harris’s work on the “ Constitutional 
Powers of the General Conference,”’ the distinction be- 
tween a “rule” and a “ regulation” is well put in these 
words: “A rule is a law, and a law isa rule; and to be 
either law or rule there must be a sanction or penalty to 
be visited upon the disobedient ; while ordinances, how- 
ever solemnly and formally enacted, if they are accom- 
panied with no penalty or menace, are not rules, but are 
mere advice or counsel.”” Again, “ power to make ‘ regula- 
tions’ might perhaps be so construed as that term may 
mean a mere order prescribed for the transaction of busi- 
ness.”” Since, therefore, there is no penalty attached to 
the resolutions of the General Conference respecting this 
claim, they must be looked upon as simple “‘ advice or 
counsel.”” Nevertheless they ought to be repealed. 
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spiritual needs of their Churches and of the 
territory in which they labor, ought to be re- 
stricted with respect to their discussions by 
the will of one? But does not the law of the 
Church limit them to a fixed, immutable rou- 
tine? it may be asked. As we read the Dis- 
cipline, it does not. The Discipline does, in- 
deed, say that certain particulars shall be 
attended to by them; but it does not say they 
shall do nothing more. As matter of fact, a 
conference seldom meets without doing more 
than is explicitly required by the letter of the 
Discipline; and it must be said that this is 
only by the permission of its moderator, who 
in such matters is a law unto himself, as well 
as to the conference, composed of men who are 
his peers in every thing but office. 

Our history contains at least one illustration 
of the bad results of this practice. During the 
antislavery excitement this bishop-made law 
permitted one conference to vote that “slavery 
was not a moral evil,” and refused another the 
privilege of voting the true sentiment of the 
Discipline upon that vexed question, except 
under degrading conditions. Can an authority 
naturally susceptible of such unhappy con- 
tradictions be right? Ought it to be tolerated 
in a free Church? The Discipline, properly 
enough, gives the bishops the right to fix the 
time at which the conferences shall meet, and 
requires them so to fix that time that each 
conference may, if it, see fit, sit a week at 
least. But why must a free svnod be dissolved 
against its will at the end of a single week? 
And how this rule gives a bishop the right to 
determine the character of conference proceed- 
ings we confess we can not see. Neither can 
we perceive any thing in the prescribed busi- 
ness of conferences which denies them the 
privilege of doing that business in such order 
as they may choose. “The business of the an- 
nual conference,” not of its moderator, “is to 
inquire,” etc., says the Discipline. Surely a 
body which has a certain work to do, certain 
inquiries to make, should have the privilege 
of doing its business in such order as it may 
itself adopt. Nor is it especially edifying to 


witness, as is sometimes seen, the unceremo- 
nious manner in which the consideration of a 
question before a conference is suddenly sup- 
pressed by its moderator, and another intro- 
duced without any regard to the will of the 
body. Such dictation, however mildly man- 
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aged, is unworthy of the dignity of an eccle- 
siastical synod; it isa restraint upon its lawful 
liberty; it not unfrequently prevents such 
consideration of local interests as would be 
valuable to the presiding bishop himself, to 
his presiding elders, and to the solidification 
and extension of our cause. We insist, there- 
fore, that every annual conference has the nat- 
ural and disciplinary right to regulate the 
order of its proceedings unchecked by its mod- 
erator, except so far as it may be his duty to 
insist on their bestowing attention to the 
connectional business prescribed for it in the 
Discipline. 

We find this principle substantially endorsed 
by the late Bishop Baker in his excellent work 
on the Discipline. After stating that on ques- 
tions of law, a bishop’s ruling can not be over- — 
ruled by an annual conference, he adds: ‘On 
a question of order, an appeal may be taken at 
the time to the annual conferences.” This opin- 
ion is no doubt correct, but it rests on the prin- 
ciple that the conference possesses full power 
in the premises to regulate the method of its 
proceedings, by such rules of order, qualified as 
above stated, as it may choose to adopt. But 
if it, by choice, leave the direction of its busi- 
ness. to its moderator, this principle requires 
that, instead of saying, as is the almost. inva- 
riable practice, “We will take up” this or that 
question, he should ask, “Shall we take up” 
this or that? Such a method while it would 
detract nothing from the lawful authority 
of the bishop, would be a proper recdgnition 
of the right and dignity of the assembly. 

These positions we believe to be not only 
correct but truly conservative. All their rad- 
icalism consists in their appeal to the funda- 
mental principles of Methodism. They all 
repose on such doctrines as the absolute parity 
of our ministry, the simply oficial character 
of our episcopacy, and on legal maxims which 
are of unquestioned authority. There can be 
no danger resulting from the loyal application 
of all such doctrines and principles to our 
Church economy, but very much may follow 
attempts to hold the Church back from pro- 
gress in their direction. Our ministry is fast 
becoming scholarly, intellectual, and indepen- 
dent in judgment and feeling. Our laity which 
will probably soon find representation in the — 
annual conferences, is also multiplying its men 
of character and position. In dealing with such 
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minds there must be no trifling with natural 
or vested rights, unless we wish to diminish 
their numbers. To retain then, to maintain 


our growth, to increase our hold upon society we 
must more and more conform our polity to the 
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maxim, that ecclesiastical, like civil, liberty 
“consists in freedom of action, uncontrolled 
save by such wise and benevolent laws as are 
necessary for the harmony and welfare” of the 
Church. D. W. 





FOREIGN 


TURKEY, 

Irs EpvucatronaL System.—It is very 
doubtful whether any thorough reform can be 
effected in Turkey with its present educational 
system; and the diy omacy of Europe might 
hope for more success were it to devote some 
of its attention to this line of investigation. 
When we consider the training that the future 
rulers of the Balkan Peninsula receive in their 
native schools, it is folly to look for much 
improvement in the system of government. 
The young Turk spends the first seven or 
eight years of his life within the walls of the 
harem, where he is a listener to all the con- 
tentions of a crowd of ignorant and often 
coarse women, and of still more quarrelsome 
and rude attendants. If this establishment is 
in the vicinity of a Christian quarter or even 
residence, the principal topic of conversation 
is the scandal caused by what they regard as 
the unrestrained life of Christian women. 
These are the first lessons of the young Turk. 
At the age of eight or nine he is taken from 
his mother and sent to school. After he has 
learned to read Turkish he is made acquainted 
with the Arabian text of the Koran, so that 
he can commit it to memory often without 
having the slightest conception of what it 
means. Some six years are consumed in this 
work, when he passes from the preparatory 
school, with the title of Effendi, into the 
Medresse, or college in connection with some 
mosque, which is a sort of theological seminary ; 
or he may enter a military school, or he may 
pass immediately into the military service. In 
the theological school he continues the study 
of the Koran, to which are added the simplest 
rules of arithmetic. Three years of such study 
graduates the youth as “Softa,” that is, as 





‘ candidate for holy orders. In the military 
school there is taught a little less of the | 
Koran with a little more arithmetic and a 
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tender modicum of geography and history. 
After the youth has been a few years in this in- 
stitution he leaves, whether he has learned any 
thing or not, as second lieutenant, and in a 
year and a half receives a new rank, and from 
this fact is explained the Jarge number of 
young colonels in the Turkish army. The 
military school has its sections for the navy, 
a little surgery for man and beast, etc. But 
the cadet has scarcely passed their threshold 
before he may be sent out on duty without the 
least regard to his aptitude; the naval cadet 
will be sent to the infantry, and veterinary sur- 
geon to the fleet. The choice is mostly made 
according to the desire and the influence of the 
aspirant. 

In the civil service matters proceed a little 
more slowly, and are the merest routine. A Jad 
of thirteen enters a department and receives a 
seat on the floor by the door, where he is en- 
gaged in copying documents. After a couple 
of years, when he has learned to write pretty 
well, he is advanced to the second seat, still on 
the floor, where he sits for a while, when he is 
advanced to the first seat on the sofas that 
surround the wall. Here he sits cross-legged 
as he writes, for the Turks, even in official 
bureaus, never use tables for writing. The offi- 
cials all have their seats on sofas, and move 
up according to the most fixed routine, whether 
they can properly draw up an official docu- 
ment or not. It is asserted that of a hundred 
of these officers scarcely one can multiply and 
divide with accuracy except those of the De- 
partment of Finance. And therefore the Gov- 
ernment is sometimes obliged to call in Euro- 
pean experts, as was the case a few months 
ago, when the financial crisis in Turkey com- 
menced. From these departments are taken 
the men to rule the provinces and all outlying 
districts. And the very first step of the new- 
comer is to perform menial service for his 
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chief, such as filling his pipe, preparing his 
coffee, and taking care of his linen. In this 
way the young Turk finally works himself up 
to the grade of Pasha, and it is said that at 
least two-thirds of the present Pashas have 
passed through this blank routine. Now this 
is the usual course of education for the sons 
of the wealthy Turks. Those that enjoy the 
advantage of a foreign training naturally re- 
ceive afar better preparation, but their num- 
ber is so few that it is scarcely perceptible. 
How can we hope that a nation whose youth 
are thus smothered intellectually can make 
any thorough reform, or become really fit to 
make intelligent rulers? 


THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 

JupicrAaRY RerorM.—Of all the ameliora- 
tions undertaken by the Imperial Parliament 
none have exceeded in interest to the entire 
realm those reforms introduced by Parliamen- 
tary actions to the nations at large in the gen- 
eral judicial code. The discussion of the ju- 
dicial laws has for some time almost absorbed 
the attention of the whole nation to the appar- 
ent exclusion of every thing else. And this 
is not surprising to those who have had the 
least opportunity to observe the lumbering 
character of judicial process and the endless 
amount of red tape which has so greatly inter- 
fered with the rapid exact dispensation of jus- 
tice. In the first place the disintegrated char- 
acter of the German nationality gave rise to 
laws the most various in regard to the same 
matters; and it was simply impossible to har- 
monize judicial proceedings with so many and 
such various legislative bodies. A code, there- 
fure, for the entire Confederation that would 
as far as possible harmonize justice and equal- 
ize punishment for crime throughout all Ger- 
man lands would be a boon to the dispensers 
of the law as well as to the recipients of legal 
action. To an American, the modus operandi 
of their courts is a veritable curiosity. ‘They 
were a century behind the age, and their whole 
process in court was so feeble and inefficient 
as to induce astonishment in one acquainted 
with the theory and practice of the more lib- 
eral of European governments. For centuries 
the Germans have continued to carry on all 
their legal proceedings before courts by written 
documents ; oral testimony is almost unknown 
among them, and it is not a little interesting 
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to see the champions of reform referring to 
verbal testimony as given in the courts of Eng- 
land, France, and the Rhine Provinces of Ger- 
many, where Napoleon I, during his sway, in- 
troduced his code. A matter that would be 
settled by us in a day by the facility and 
rapidity offered by verbal testimony, examina- 
tion and cross-examination, will last with them 
for weeks and even months, and then can not 
possibly arrive at the satisfactory conclusion 
attained by the living speech before judge and 
jury, with the final opportunity of counsel to 
sift the true from the false on both sides, and 
then the deliberate decision of the judge ac- 
cording to evidence and law. In jollowing 
their debates we listen to matters that are 
with us so commonplace and universally ad- 
mitted, that we can not but wonder at the ne- 
cessity of argument in the case. But we at 
least congratulate the Germans on attaining 
at last to harmony in their code, and com- 
mon sense in their proceedings, and do not 
wonder that the whole nation thought it a 
matter of sufficient importance to engage for 
the time the exclusive attention of the first 
men of the nation. 


ITALY. 

THE NEw ParRLiAMENT. — The Oriental 
Question has been so all-absorbing for a few 
months that all other matters seem to be at a 
stand-still. But this truce is only apparent. 
The new Italian Parliament turns out to be 
very active, and with more courage in a cer- 
tain direction than its predecessor. The war 
between Church and State there has always 
been more or less carried on under cover, and 
and has too frequently been but a series of 
feints merely to bring out an antagonist. The 
fire that has so long been smoldering under 
the ashes in Italy seems now likely to burst 
forth into a bright flame. At the opening of 
the new body fresh from the ranks of the peo- 
ple, every one was on the alert to hear the ad- 
dress from the throne, expecting, of course, 
from the King a confession of faith on the ir- 
repressible “Eastern Question.” But great 
was the astonishment to hear the King strike 
not the Sultan but the Pontiff, of whom in all ° 
his official work he has hitherto been so tender. 
To the surprise of all, Victor Emanuel prom- 
ised to lay before the Chambers the draft of 
laws which should limit the privileges, hitherto 
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too great, granted to the clergy ; and he espe- 
cially emphasized the point that these liberties 
should no longer be used to infringe on the sov- 
ereignty of the State. With this measure the 
struggle for light and culture has passed into 
a new phase under the shield of an official 
proclamation, and the policy of Bismarck has 
made itself most sensibly felt in Italy. The 
liberal masses in Italy had long desired to 
meet the Curial Cabinet in its-own home in 
open combat, and lay the ax at the root of 
this hierarchical power ; and by the passage of 
the necessary laws, to keep the priesthood in its 
proper place. These efforts have until now been 
in vain, partly from the gingerly way in which 
the King was ever inclined to meet the ques- 
tion, and the support that he received from the 
chicken-hearted and undecided of his realm. 
There is no doubt that the King has always 
desired and long hoped for some sort of com- 
promise with the Pope and clergy, and has 
been willing to make all the concessions that 
he could and.live. This vain hope he seems 


now to have abandoned. Italy finds it very 
hard to give up the French; and astrong frac- 
tion in the ministry friendly to the French 
have been willing to risk a break with the Ger- 


mans rather than indorse their defensive meas- 
ures against the Vatican. But when in the 
early part of last year the ministry of Min- 
ghetti succumbed to the attacks of the liberals, 
the leaders of the opposition were called to the 
government, and the internal history of Italy 
turned ashort corner. This party, on accession 
to power, remained true to the programme in 
Church policy which it had defended on the 
floor,—something which does not always hap- 
pen. When in the Summer the former arch- 
bishop of Posen,—the farnous Ledochowski,— 
repaired to the protection of the Vatican on 
his release from Prussian imprisonment, and 
thence began to hurl his missiles at the state 
that he had defied, the ministry of Depretis 
made a move in the effort so to reform the 
guarantee laws that the “Black Interna- 
tional,” as the Jesuits are now called, might 
not find it so easy under the protection of 

Italy to wage war against a government with 
‘ which it is at peace. The ministry, however, 
thought it best to await the result of the new 
elections before proceeding to a change in their 
Church policy. These gave such a brilliant 
victory to the Left that the last obstacle seemed 
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removed, and the Depretis Cabinet no longer 
hesitated to enter into a new phase and an- 
nounce it formally through the royal speech 
from the throne. 


4 


ENGLAND. 

RicHarp CoBpEN.--The Cobden Club of 
England has fairly surprised the good people 
of the British Isles by republishing, after the 
lapse of forty years, a little pamphlet by the 
great publicist and reformer, entitled “ Russia, 
Turkey, and England.” And the lesson to be 
learned by this is, that had Cobden now the 
tribune before the English masses as he had 
so often in days of yore, he could with perfect 
propriety use the same speech: that has been 
lying dormant for nearly half a century, with- 
out altering jot or tittle, word or comma, ex- 
cept in his allusions to some statistics of other 
countries which have grown in the meanwhile. 
This is the most striking testimony that could 
be afforded that the Oriental Question, as it 
now absorbs nearly all of public attention, so 
at times it did then, and that the same argu- 
ments have not grown stale, simply because the 
matter stands now precisely as it did then; it 
is the same old story. His foreign policy was 
then anti-Turkish as is now that of the faction 
that he would doubtless support, were he in- 
stead of his ghost in the arena at present. He 
protests against the efforts of a single individ- 
ual to rouse the people of Great Britain in 
favor of Turkey and against Russia. He de- 
nies any wish to palliate the violence or ag- 
gression of Russia, but argues that Russia has 
no desire to infringe on England’s rights in 
the East, and affirms that the whole conduct 
of the Turkish Government is such in the rule 
of the European provinces that civilized na- 
tions ought no longer to submit to it. He 
absolutely argues in favor of the occupation of 
Constantinople by Russia, and believes that 
the world would be the better off for it and 
England no worse off, on the broad principle 
that good government in one quarter of the 
world favors good government in all other 
quarters. In short, Cobden is a Russophile, as 
are many of his countrymen just now. But 
between Cobden’s period and the present the 
English nation has fought the Crimean war; 
and who can tell where she will be in this mat- 
ter before the present excitement about the 
Eastern Question ceases ? 
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ANACHRONISMS IN ART. 

How far anachronisms are admissible into 
art is a question of grave importance in art 
criticism. Scarcely a great artist who does 
not seem to violate, in his chief works, the 
proprieties of time and place. Perugino, in 
the Hall of Exchange at Perugia, introduces 
into the same work John the Baptist, Isaiah, 
Moses, Daniel, David, and other Biblical char- 
acters with Fabius Maximus, Socrates, Peri- 
cles, Pythagoras, etc., from the heathen world. 
Raphael, in his four faculties, “Theology,” 
“ Poetry,” “ Philosophy,” and “ Jurisprudence,” 
has carried this equally far. He brings into 
the lower range of “ La Disputa,” or the argu- 
ment concerning the holy sacrament, all the 
celebrated doctors of the Church, irrespective 
of the age in which they lived. In the “Po- 
etry,” Homer, Virgil, and Dante are associated 
above, while below, in the other range, are 
found Sappho, Pindar, Horace, Petrarch, etc. 
So also, in his “ Philosophy” and “ Jurispru- 
dence.” In the latter, Gregory, delivering the 


ecclesiastical law, is grouped with Justinian, 


who is promulgating the civil code. In the 
great altar-picture in the church of St. Augus- 
tine, at Antwerp, Rubens has grouped together 
the Virgin and Child with St. Sebastian, St. 
Augustine, St. Lawrence, Paul the Hermit, 
and St. George in armor. ‘Titian has made a 
similar grouping in several of his pictures in 
Venice, especially in the church of de Frari. 
Kaulbach, in his great fresco, in the new mu- 
seum at Berlin, and Cornelius, in his pictures 
at Munich, have followed a like principle. 
Paul Veronese, in his noted “Marriage of 
Cana,” has clothed some of his figures in 
French velvet, and in the peculiar finery of 
the seventeeth century, while his architectural 
adjuncts are entirely inharmonious. Now why 
are the works of Raphael, Rubens, Titian, etc., 
allowed to pass as entirely appropriate, while 
that of Paul Veronese becomes an offense and 
provokes criticism? In other words, what are 
the laws and limits of anachronism in art? 
1. There are certain principles and truths 
which are alike the common possession of the 
race. These grand intuitions which are char- 
acteristic of no one age or clime, but belong to 





man as man, constitute a bond of union of 
races and epochs widely separated in time and 
place. ‘They are the essential, and, therefore, 
the abiding, qualities which never become an- 
tiquated or obsolete. They allow men of 
widely different ages and civilizations to join 
hands. They make co-workers of dwellers in 
various dispensations of truth and diverse civ- 
ilizations. The common struggles of the soul 
after God, whether under a Patriarchal, a le- 
gal, a prophetic, or a Christian dispensation; 
whether the religious system be called Judaism 
or Christianity ; Zoroastrianism or Buddhism ; 
naturalism or fetichism,—point to a common 
origin and a common unity in one common 
Father. 2. In every age and country, too, 
have been found grand and gifted souls, who 
rose above the common mass of their fellows 
in conceptions of truth, in thoughts of mercy, 
and in schemes of reform. They have been 
the prophets, seers, reformers, bards, martyrs, 
heroes,—to teach, to warn, to lift up, to in- 
spire, to sacrifice, to triumph. These all 
seemed to be moved by a common principle, 
inspired by a common spirit, and guided to- 
ward a common end. We can easily suppose 
that had they been contemporaries they would 
have rejoiced together, and would have found 
in each other’s society their supremest satisfac- 
tion, and been warmest allies in the great work 
that alike engaged their hearts. We can easily 
believe that Elijah the Tishbite, “the loftiest, 
sternest spirit of the true faith, raised up face 
to face with the proudest and fiercest spirit of 
the old Asiatic paganism,” would have chosen 
a John the Baptist, sternly rebuking “a gener- 
ation of vipers,” as his prime minister, and 
that both of these would have readily called 
into their cabinet of advisors a Calvin, a Lu- 
ther, and a Knox, and would have gloried in 
an army of severe Puritans, whose original 
type Elijah was. 3. It is, therefore, where 
there is this grand essential harmony in spirit, 
in sympathy, in idea, that anachronisms in 
art are permissible. It is, then, those funda- 
mental and ever-abiding principles which con- 
nect especially with higher historico-religious 
art, which suffer the artist to annihilate time 
and circumstance and space, and realize in 
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his work a lofty ideal unity that continues 
among the spiritually educating forces of the 
world. 

These statements enable us likewise to de- 
cide what anachronisms are not permissible in 
art. 1. When there is manifestly a lack of 
this unity of thought, or an attempted blend- 
ing of elements wholly inharmonious, has 
come from ignorance or gross carelessness, or 
easy indifference to the study of details, then 
is the intelligent student of art offended, and 
such a work, be the artist gifted as he may, 
is open to severest criticism. 2. It should 
also be remembered by the artist that while 
the ages are unijied by a few universal, essential 
primary likenesses, they are distinguished by 
many partial, accidental, and secondary differ- 
ences. These latter make a people, a civilza- 
tion, an epoch peculiar. Hence these must be 
diligently and patiently studied by the artist, 
and violations of time and circumstance in 
these distinguishing characteristics would be 
liable to severest censure. Dress, in its widest 
sense, including armor, equipage, furniture, 
etc., demands most careful treatment. It is 
an adjunct; hence, must belong to some par- 


ticular time and place. Natural objects can 
not be indiscriminately commingled, since each 
has its habitat, beyond which it can not survive. 
The results of human ingenuity and invention 
are indices of particular epochs. 
not planted the pine in Egypt nor the palm in 
Norway; nor can the artist violate nature’s 


Nature has 


law. ‘Truthfulness to the history of human 
invention could not place a pistol in the belt 
of Abraham in a “Sacrifice of Isaac;” nor 
plant an Armstrong gun on a medizval tower, 
in a “Siege of Acre;” nor clothe the guests at 
“The Marriage in Cana” with French velvet, 
or in modern styles. 


PARIS AS AN ART CENTER. 

Escosura, the celebrated French painter, in 
a recent conversation, expressed the opinion 
that Paris affords advantages to resident ar- 
tists superior to any other European city. He 
claims that the “models” are the best trained 
in the world. Indeed, this has become almost 
a profession, and some of these models become 
indispensable to the Parisian artists. More- 
over Paris is the great market and storehouse 
for those rare and curious antiquities which 
her painters are so fond of introducing into 
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their pictures—such as old cabinets, ivories, 
enamels, armor, weapons, etc., which are 
brought from all parts of the world, and here 
sold or preserved. It is said that M. Bas- 
silewsky has spent $800,000 on his private 
museum. He paid $6,000 for the celebrated 
Albambry vase, once owned by Fortuny, 
Rothschild, the banker, has a museum which 
cost him $600,000, and is constantly adding to 
it. A few months ago Bassilewsky bought in 
Lyons a rich old cabinet of the fifteenth cent- 
ury for $20,000. He tried hard to get the 
sword of the last Moorish king in Spain, 
now owned by a Spanish countess; but his 
offer of $10,000 for it was not accepted. Aside 
frdm its associations, this sword is one of the 
most valuable in the world—its scabbard being 
of gold, inlaid with precious stones. Then 
public sales of these works of bric-a-brac are 
held almost daily, and artists have easy access 
to the richest and best collections—their owners 
often considering themselves honored by the 
presence of their noted visitors. Thus -art 
floats in the very atmosphere of Paris. Art 
conversations, art books, the art periodicals, 
the art schools, all these are wonderfully stim- 
ulating to the resident professional. Escosura 
regards Gustave Planché the best art critic, 
and gives to the Gazette des Beux Arts the first 
place as an art journal, while L’ Artiste and 
L’ Art occupy the second and third places. 
Public taste in Paris, as elsewhere, is most 
capricious. Fashion comes and goes like the 
wind, where it listeth, and why, you don’t 
know. A few years ago, church interiors 
were all the rage; now nobody cares for them. 
Small pictures of every-day scenes are now 
most sought for in Paris; and hence, Vibert, 
Fortuny, Meissonier, and their school, make 
the names, and get the cash. This artist 
can not believe that French art is in its deca- 
dence, for the very good reason that many 
declare it; but when real decadence is being 
realized, nobody preceives it or cares for it. 
In mere landscape he regards the Americans 
as ahead of the French, but where figure 
painting is introduced, there the French ex- 
cel. But the chief patrons of French art are 
found among the English and Americans. He 
looks upon the future of American art as most 
cheering and inviting—this country being in a 
position for developing a new school. So 
much for a French opinion. 
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THE TILT AGAINST THE ARCHITECTS. 

Eacn of the professions has its peculiar 
trials, and also its peculiar compensations. 
But it seems that the professional architect 
meets his full share of the former, if his are 
not the latter to enjoy. The average estimate 
of the utility and honesty of architects in this 
country is very low. Most men think that they, 
in an evening, can mark out with the pencil 
a sufficiently artistic plan for a dwelling-house; 
and too many Church committees deem it a 
wicked squandering of the Lord’s money to 
employ a church architect to get up the plans 
and specifications for improvements or new 
edifices. A discussion among these men too 
often results in the adoption of some un- 
sightly plan, which is a sore offense to all cor- 
rect taste, and usually involves an increased ex- 
penditure above what an artistic edifice would 
require. The result is just what we must look 
for; namely, the multiplication of ungainly 
yet expensive church edifices. Beauty is often 
cheaper than ugliness; good taste is as easily 
manifested as deformity. All that is demanded 
is the directing mind of the cultivated archi- 
tect. There can be no question of the econ- 
omy of employing good, skillful architects. 


No truer economy is it to secure a compe- 
tent physician to treat the sick, or a learned 
and successful lawyer to manage a suit in 
court, or an expert in the determination of 
hard problems of any kind than to avail our- 
selves of the professional services of the cul- 
tivated artist to superintend the planning and 


erection of our editices. Many suppose that 
little is needed to fit a man for this last work, 
and it is indeed true that the average taste is 
most easily satisfied; but to supplant the many 
hideous, unsightly, inconvenient dwelling- 
houses by objects of beauty, attractiveness, and 
convenience requires an order of training and 
talent not a whit inferior to that of the other 
learned professions. To run a tilt against the 
architects on the ground that they are dishon- 
est and extortionate, as well as incompetent, 
members of the guild is no less unjust or fool- 
ish than to allow the sick to die because there 
are quacks, or try to plead your own cause in 
courts because there is many a shyster in the 
legal profession. In the face of every princi- 
ple of common sense, for years past the London 
Times has lent the influence of its great name 
to this opposition to the architects. It seems 
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strange that a journal which professes to be a 
leader of public opinion, and an educator of 
public morals and public taste, should assume 
this attitude. The professional art journals of 
the great English metropolis have been com- 
pelled to expend much energy in counteracting 
the misleading and pernicious teaching of the 
Times. The general English as well as Ameri- 
can public is too easily inclined to accept the 
theories of this influential journal, and hence 
the increased difficulties experienced by the 
advocates of wxsthetic culture and of an ad- 
vanced and improving architecture. Talk as 
we may, excellence can never be attained in 
any department except by long continued pro- 
fessional training; least of all can any high 
and worthy ends be gained in art—be it in 
music, poetry, painting, sculpture or archi- 
tecinre, unless there shall be a guild or profes- 
sion to educate and give direction to the public 
taste. This tilt against architects, whether in 
London or in New York, is not only most un- 
just and unreasonable, but greatly retards the 
progress of architecture by discouraging able 
and accomplished men from entering this pro- 
fession. 


FUTURE ARCHITECTURE OF AMERICA. 


Art writers and thinkers in Europe write 
in the belief that the time is not far distant 
when America will exercise an influence which 
will be felt in the architecture of the world, 
and that if any distinctly new ideas are to ap- 
pear they will originate here. We have no 
grand old buildings in America to educate 
our pupular taste; so the popular taste, as we 
all know, is to a great extent uneducated. 
The presence of old and large structures: has 
unquestionably a great influence on the arch- 
itects of Europe in awing them into subser- 
viency to their style and spirit. We are free 
from this influence directly ; but indirectly, of 
course, the influence is distinctly felt; and it 
is hard, as we all know, to originate an idea 
which is not based upon something we have 
seen in the Old World, either on the ground or 
by photograph or print. Not only that, but 
in the absence of periodicals of our own, we 
look to Europe for the current architectural 
literature of the day; and the works and opin- 
ions of the master minds of the Old World 
can not but influence us more or less, Of the 
nations of Europe we are in more intimate 
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communications with England and France 
than with others, excepting, perhaps, the many 
of our number who look to Germany as the 
Father-land. The popular architecture of to- 
day in Great Britain is unquestionably the 
medieval, based upon the thirteenth century 
type of England and France. Four-fifths of the 
buildings being erected in Great Britain to-day 
for secular purposes, to say nothing of ecclesias- 
tical structures, are in this style, or in styles 
akin to it. In France, the Neo-Grec is with- 
out doubt the national style, more or less 
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marked with its distinctive peculiarities, [ 


think that there can be very little doubt but 


that our American architecture of the imme- 
diate future will be tinctured to a certain ex- 
tent by both these schools; for, although an 
architect can not practice both successfully for 
the interest and well-being of his art, still a 
whole generation can unconsciously and imper- 
ceptibly merge the two into one, which will be 
the offspring of both, and partake of some of 
the distinctive characteristics of each.—J. N. 
Sims, in-Penn Monthly. 
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CoLoR-BLINDNEsS.—It is a well-known fact 
that some persons find it difficult to tell one 
color from another, and that consequently they 
make mistakes which appear perfectly incom- 
prehensible to a person of normal vision. 
Taking red for green, for instance, is one of 
the mistakes frequently made. There are per- 
sons to whom the color of a ripe strawberry 
does not differ from the surrounding leaves. 
Thus it actually happened that a gentleman 
bought scarlet cloth for a green hunting-jacket, 
which he wished to have made. Such mistakes 
are frequently very unpleasant for the persons 
concerned; and upon railroads or vessels, 
where it is necessary to observe colored signals, 
they may become absolutely dangerous. In- 
deed, not long ago occurred the collision of 
two trains, which was brought about simply 
by the fact that one of the employés mistook 
a green signal-lamp for a red one. 

_ Better attention than heretofore ought to be 
paid to this point in the professions in question, 
and, if possible, such signals ought not to be 
based on color alone; but the main stress ought 
to be laid on form and arrangement. But the 
errors to which such persons are exposed are 
not confined to mistaking red for green only. 
Similar errors are sometimes made in the case 
of rose-color and blue, as well as in some other 
cases of a less striking character. 

Furthermore, there are also cases of defec- 
tive color-vision in which other colors are in- 
volved as, for instance, blue and yellow. And 
finally, we can deprive ourselves of the feel- 
ing for color by artificial means. Such a 





means is found in santonine, the most impor- 
tant element of worm-seed. A person partak- 
ing of this is brought to a peculiar condition 
of intoxication, which is followed by vertigo 
and headache. In this condition all objects 
are seen in only two hues, yellow and violet. 
Violent injury to the head, or overstraining 
of the eyes, can also induce loss of the color- 
sense. In some countries defective color-vision 
is more frequent than in others, and to a de- 
gree which appears almost incredible. In 
England one person out of every eighteen is 
said to be afflicted with it. Color-blindness is 
hereditary, and is often coupled with a defec- 
tive musical ear. With women it is of less 
frequent occurrence than with men, so that it 
may not be incorrect to ascribe a more perfect 
or more correct color-sense to the female sex 
in general. 

Upon closer investigation all the mistakes 
just alluded to, which at first sight appear to 
be so curious and independent of all rules, may 
be reduced to three groups. Color-blind per- 
sons of the first group, for instance, who are 
principally liable to confound red and green, 
when examining a spectrum, will see it short- 
ened at its redend. The place in which the 
red is visible to a normal eye is perfectly dark 
to a color-blind person of this class. Red 
light does not affect his eye; he is blind as far 
as these rays are concerned. In such a case 
the malady is called red-blindness. When in- 
toxicated by santonine the violet end of the 
spectrum is wanting; this condition is, there- 
fore, called violet-blindness. 
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PROPERTY OF THE Retrna.—A few years 
ago Professor Tait described an interesting 
observation, which has, perhaps, some bearing 
on Thomas Young’s theory of color. While 
suffering from indisposition, he noticed each 
time, on awakening from a feverish sleep, that 
the flame of a lamp, seen through a ground- 
glass shade, assumed a deep red color, the effect 
lasting about a second. He suggested that the 
nerve-fibrils in the retina also partook of sleep, 
and, on awakening, the green and violet nerves 
resumed their functions somewhat later than 
the red. 

Ogden N. Rood, Professor of Physics in Co- 
lumbia College, N. Y., now adds some personal 
observations on this peculiar phenomenon. 
Hesays: “I have in my own case noticed some 
instances which seem to point out that after a 
nervous shock, sudden or prolonged, the green 
nerves (adopting the theory of Young) re- 
cover their activity later than the red, and 
probably later than the violet nerves. The 
first observation was made twenty years ago, 
while recovering from the effects of chloroform. 
Upon regaining consciousness and raising my 
eyes to the face of the dentist, by whom I had 
been treated, I was a little surprised at not 
having previously remarked his unusually 
ruddy complexion, but the next instant saw 
that this was due to an optical illusion, for 
his hair appeared of a bright purplish-red hue. 
The singular appearance lasted about two sec- 
onds, when his hair resumed its natural color, 
which was white. I give now an instance, 
where chronic effects of a similar character 
were noticed by me for a couple of weeks con- 
tinually, during convalescence from typhoid 
fever. In this case white objects appeared of 
a dull orange-yellow hue, the general effect on 
a landscape being such as is produced by the 
rays of the setting sun. Here the activity of 
the green and violet nerves was diminished 
relatively to that of the red. The auditory 
nerve was also evidently affected during the 
same period. It is a matter of yearly expe- 
rience with me that effects, similar in kind to 
those first noticed, are produced by prolonged 
exposure to bright white light out of doors. 
Under such circumstances white objects no 
longer appear pure white, but are tinted plainly 
purplish-red, and dull greens assume a grey 
hue. Upon leaving the blinding glare and en- 


tering a darkened room, it often for several 
Vou. 1—24 
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seconds appears filled with a greenish haze. 
Two of these cases, and probably that of Tait, 
point out that our apparatus for the reception 
of waves of light of medium length is more lia- 
ble to be overstrained by nervous shocks or by 
prolonged excitation than is the case with 
those designed for the reception of waves of 
greater or lesser length. Nervous derange- 
ment and prolonged excitation are, then, causes 
which may produce temporary color-blindness.” 


FEEDING BY THE NosE.—Dr. Clement Dukes, 
of London, has devised a simple and exceed- 
ingly useful method by which patients, who, 
for any cause, can not receive food in the or- 
dinary way, can be fed through the nose. He 
cites the case of a child who, on account of an 
ulcerated palate, after scarlatina, was unable 
to swallow, and was about to die from lack of 
nourishment. But by the device referred to, 
he administered food regularly, without terri- 
fying or hurting it. All the apparatus needed 
is a yard of India-rubber tubing of an eighth 
of an inch bore, a bottle of any kind, and a 
piece of twine with which to tie the tube into 
the bottle, the end reaching almost to the bot- 
tom. The nutriment, composed of milk, beef- 
tea, stimulants, medicine, etc., should be 
warmed and placed in the bottle. The mode 
of action is that of a syphon. The bottle is 
held or fastened above the head of the bed ; 
the patient lying on his back without a pillow. 
The tube is exhausted of air by laying hold of 
the tube close to the mouth of the bottle with the 
finger and thumb of the left hand, running the 
finger and thumb of the right hand along the 
tube, closely compressing it while doing so, 
the fluid of course following when the pressure 
at the mouth of the bottle is removed. The 
free end of the tube is then passed just inside 
the nostril, being retained there by the left 
hand, while the right still holds the tube 
closed at the bottle. By alternate relaxation 
and compression of the tube an ordinary 
mouthful of fluid can be allowed to escape at 
a time, permitting each quantity to pass into 
the stomach before another is liberated. The 
kind of cases in which this process wil] prove 
of greatest service are mania, delirium tre- 
mens, diphtheria, croup, cankered mouth, etc. 
It is also successful in washing out the nasal 
cavities, as, for example, in chronic catarrh, 
and for dislodging foreign bodies from the nos- 
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trils. The tube is inserted in one nostril, as 
above, and held by the patient, the head be- 
ing inclined forward over a basin. The fluid, 
which may be of any wash desired, enters one 
nostril and passes into the other in a continu- 
ous stream, and out into the basin. 


VistnLE GrowTH.—The common mode of 
dissecting the fertilizing stigma for the purpose 
of obtaining pollen tubes for the miscroscope 
is so uncertain of a successful result that a 
new means has been devised. It is recom- 
mended that the center of a microscope slide 
be touched to the drop of nectar on the stigma, 
care having been taken to prevent previous 
pillage by insects. The spot of nectar thus 
obtained on the slide is then applied to a ma- 
ture anther so as to leave a few grains of pollen 
adhering to it. Place this under the micro- 
scope. In about half an hour a projection like 
a fleshy root may be seen to grow from the end 
of each pollen grain; and after an hour or two 
each tube will be long and snake-like, the 
grains still attached and representing the head. 
The circulation of the contents of the tube 
may now be observed, the fluid passing down 


one side and returning on the other. Temper- 


ature and moisture should be carefully con- 
trolled, as the growth depends on the fluid 


condition of the nectar. When sufficiently 
developed, the object may be immediately 
mounted by pressing down upon it a cover 
glass, the nectar soon hardening and forming 
a mounting material, in which the pollen is 
well shown. Specimens prepared in this man- 
ner a year ago are still perfect. Probably any 
plant which produces nectar in sufficient quan- 
tity may be treated in this way, though the 
best success is obtained with bulbous plants, 
such as lilium, crinum, ete. It would be an 
interesting and useful field for investigation to 
determine what artificial preparation could 
be made to take the place of the natural nectar 
in these experiments, as a means of procuring 
and mounting the pollen tubes of flowers. 


A Mourtvas Dissection Society. — Some 
time ago a few eccentric physicians of Paris 
entered into a compact to the effect that each 
should provide that his body be delivered, 
after death, to his fellow members for purposes 
of dissection. It now appears that many well- 
known French medical men and scientists have 
signed a similar agreement, and a society has 
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been organized, and a constitution adopted 
which is quite curious. The document recites 
that “ the subscribers, convinced that the intel- 
lectual future of humanity depends entirely 
upon the more or less exact notions which are 
possessed concerning the cerebral functions and 
the localization of the different faculties,” 
agree that the autopsy of each shall take place, 
thereby contributing to the double object, sci- 
entific and humanitarian. 


THE INTERIOR OF THE EARTH.—Is the in- 
terior of the earth fluid or solid? Even on 
such an apparently simple question as this, 
there is yet some degree of doubt. Although 
we find volcanoes throwing out liquid rock, 
and have evidence that molten masses of rock 
have protruded within recent geological 
epochs, yet it has been shown that these facts 
may not be inconsistent with the view that the 
earth, as a whole, is solid. The investigations 
of Mr. Mallet go to prove that this liquefac- 
tion of the rocks may be produced at no very 
great depth from the surface of the earth by 
the shifting and rubbing together of the rocks, 
owing to the cracking due to the alteration of 
the temperature. Applying the law of the 
mechanical theory of heat to this problem, 
Mr. Mallet believes that the friction of the 
rocks, caused by the secular cooling of the 
earth and consequent shrinkage, is a sufficient 
and asatisfactory explanation of the high tem- 
perature of volcanic action. Sir William 
Thompson, also, decides in favor of the earth’s 
solidity, so that the idea of geologists, who 
were in the habit of explaining underground 
heat, ancient upheavals, or modern volcanoes 
by the existence of a comparatively thin solid 
shell resting on an interior liquid mass, must 
now be given up as untenable. 


A Maprona Swatiows An Oax.—In San 
Rafael, growing side by side, almost from the 
same root, are a California oak and a madrona, 
but on examination it was found that inside 
the madrona was the dead body of the oak 
that ought naturally to have proceeded from 
those roots, and that the madrona was grad- 
ually overgrowing trunk and branches, laying 
its outside wrapper along like deposits of fat. 
The trunk was overgrown, all but about a foot 
in some places, leas in others (the trunk being 
seven or eight feet in circumference), the 
branches having been gradually covered by 
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the madrona, the solid part being madrona, the 
dead limb of the oak projecting. Close by was 
another pair, oak and madrona, growing in the 
same way, both very large trees. In this case 
the madrona trunk was perfect, the branches 
very flourishing, and only here and there the 
remnants of the oak branches projecting. 
Probably in a few years there will be no ex- 
ternal evidence that there was any thing but a 
madrona, yet it has plainly absorbed a large 
oak-tree. Farther, on investigating other ma- 
dronas, one was found having absorbed a bay- 
tree instead of an oak. 


SUSPENDED ANIMATION IN VEGETABLES.— 
Captain Nares, of the Jate English Polar Ex- 
pedition, reports the curious fact that wheat 
left in the arctic regions by Captain Hall in 
1871, was planted in 1876, and germinated and 
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produced healthy plants under glass. Captain 
Young, of the Pandora, has also a rose-tree 
which has completely survived the intense 
polar cold, mercury sometimes remaining fro- 
zen for fifteen consecutive days. The plant, to 
all appearance, died on being subjected to the 
low temperature, and showed no sign of life 
until warm latitudes were regained, when it 
put forth leaves again, and became as flourish- 
ing as ever. 


PETROLEUM AS FuEL.—In the progress of 
scientific applications, it may be noted that 
petroleum from the ever-burning springs of 
Bakan is being used as fuel for the Russian 
flotilla in the Caspian Sea. The experimental 
result is said to have been so satisfactory that the 
boilers of four other vessels are being altered 
to adapt them for burning this mineral oil. 
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THE ELECTION AND PREROGATIVES OF A 
Porpe.— From a comparative work on the 
States of Europe by one of the best living 


statisticians, Professor Brachelli (Die Staaten 
Europus, 3d edit., Briinn, 1876), which is now 
in course of publication, Professor Schem 
translates the following summary of the elec- 
tion and prerogatives of the Pope: 

“The supreme ecclesiastical power in the 
Roman Catholic Church is exercised by its 
head, the Pope, in Rome, who is assisted by 
the college of cardinals. The Pope enjoys the 
position and all the honors of a sovereign, and, 
in accordance with an ordinance of 1059, is 
chosen for life by the college of cardinals 
among its own members by a two-thirds major- 
ity of the electoral votes. The election takes 
place on the eleventh day after the decease of 
a Pope, in the Vatican Palace, in the so-called 
Conclave, a wholly secluded place which the 
cardinals are not allowed to leave until the 
new Pope is chosen. The candidate for the 
Papal See must be at least fifty-five years old, 
and not have any bodily defect of importance; 
otherwise the cardinals are only bound by an 
oath to make a choice according to the best of 
their knowledge. This includes the duty not 
to elect the candidate which the Catholic gov- 
ernments of Austria, France, Spain, and Na- 





ples, according to the vote of exclusion belong- 
ing to them, may designate as not acceptable. 
The Pope-elect assumes a new name, is pro- 
claimed to the people, is accustomed, in ac- 
cordance with tradition, to confirm certain 
laws, and receives the consecration, the palliuim, 
and the tiara from the Bishop of Ostia, as 
dean of the college of cardinals. The Pope 
has the title of ‘Holiness,’ or ‘Holy Father.’ 
He possesses a numerous court, and confers 
four orders of knights: 1. The order of Christ, 
which was founded in Portugal, recognized by 
the Pope in 1320, and is conferred upon per- 
sons of the highest rank; 2. The order of St. 
Gregory the Great, which was founded in 1831, 
and has four classes; 3. The order of Pius, 
for all religious denominations, founded in 
1847, and containing three classes; 4. The or- 
der of St. Sylvester, which was established in 
1871, and comprises three classes. The order 
of the Holy Sepulcher, which was founded in 
1099, and in 1868 divided into three classes, is 
conferred in the name of the Pope by the Latin 
patriarchs of Jerusalem, and the ecclesiastical 
order of the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, 
which was founded in 1118, is likewise under 
the auspices of the Papal chair. The relation 
of the Pope to the kingdom of Italy has been 
regulated by the law of May 13, 1871. Ac- 
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cording to it the person of the Pope is sacred 
and inviolable; the Italian government ren- 
ders to him sovereign honors, and guarantees 
to him an annuity of 3,225,000 lire, and the 
enjoyment, free from taxes, of the Vatican 
and Lateran palaces, and the villa of Castel 
Gondolfo, which places are not subject to the 
jurisdiction of the state, and endowed with the 
rights of immunity, as well as those rooms 
which are temporarily occupied by the Pope, 
or in which a conclave or a council are held. 
The Pope shatl not be impeded in the full ex- 
ercise of his ecclesiastical functions. In the 
same way the free intercourse of the Holy 
See with the Episcopate and the entire Cath- 
olic world is guaranteed. The embassadors 
of the Pope, and those of foreign powers ac- 
credited near him, enjoy the privilege of the 
law of nations. 

“The cardinals constitute, under the presi- 
dency of the Pope, the Sacred College, in which 
important affairs of the Roman Catholic world 
are discussed. The college of cardinals is di- 
vided into three classes. The cardinal-bishops 
(6), the cardinal-priests (50), and the cardinal- 
deacons (14). The first and third classes have 
their permanent residence in Rome; to the 
second class belong a number of cardinals who, 
in other cities, occupy the position of arch- 
bishops or bishops. The oldest cardinal-bishop 
is the cardinal-dean, with various honorary 
rights. The cardinal-chamberlain makes the 
necessary preparations for the Conclave, and 
governs, with the heads of the three classes of 
the college, during the vacancy of the Papal 
chair. The cardinals are appointed by the 
Pope, have the rank of princes of sovereign 
houses, and bear the title, ‘Eminence.’ ” 


CANNIBALS IN PotynestA.—Until lately no 
attempt has been made to Christianize the isl- 
ands known as New Britain and New Ireland, 
in Western Polynesia. Two years ago a num- 
ber of Fijian converts, under the leadership 
of a noble Wesleyan missionary, and with the 
sanction of the Board, took their lives in their 
hands, and carried the Gospel to those be- 
nighted regions. They were received very 
kindly ; neat chapels were erected, the natives 
supplying the labor and materials, and the 
work has begun with most favorable prospects. 
Meanwhile most interesting observations have 
been made of the customs of the natives of 
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those distant islands. In race the people are 
strictly Papuan, They are nearly all canni- 
bals. In one house thirty-five human lower 
jaw-bones were counted, and a smoke-dried 
hand was hanging up, while outside the same 
house seventy-six “notches in a cocoanut-tree 
were counted, each of which represented a hu- 
man being who had been cooked and eaten there, 
In another village one of the party, going into 
a native house to light his pipe, found a women 
roasting the thigh and leg of a man killed the 
day before. Nearly all the men and most of 
the women are quite naked, and yet seem to 
be fairly intelligent. In New Britain the na- 
tives affirm most positively the existence of a 
race of men with tails, with whom they are 
often at war, and when the missionaries ex- 
pressed their doubts, they volunteered to way- 
lay a specimen, and so compel their belief. 
They denied most indignantly the supposition 
that they must be monkeys, asking if monkeys 
fight with spears, plant yams, or build houses. 


THE SABBATH IN Europe. The scientific 
men of Continental Europe, together with the 
clergy, are now making great efforts to secure 
the observance of Sunday as a day of rest, 
They urge this chiefly on sanitary grounds. 
The influence of the Congress which met last 
Fall to consider this subject will doubtless be 
far-reaching; but evangelical Christians can 
hardly. have much faith in the movement until 
the authority of God’s commandment is recog- 
nized. In its entire ignoring of the sacred 
obligations of the Christian faith in this re- 
gard the Congress was a failure. A Roman 
Catholic scciety has been organized in France 
for the promotion of the better observance of 
the Sabbath, under the name of the “ Associa- 
tion Dominicale.” It has made great progress 
under the patronage of the bishops. The 
motto of the society is a saying of the present 
Pope,—“ France will only be saved by a return 
to the sanctification of Sunday.” 


THE GOSPEL AMONG THE JEws.—According 
to the Rev. Josiah Miller, secretary of the 
London City Mission, there are now five mill- 
ion Jews in Europe. Of these fully one-half 
are “under the reign of traditionalism, with 
its accompanying formalism, self-righteouness, 
and fear.” The rest are skeptics, and must be 
made Jews before they can be Christians. The 
efforts now being put forth to impress these 
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people with the truth of the Gospel are very 
feeble. An annual outlay of about three hun- 
dred and thirty-five thousand dollars and about 
two hundred and twenty agents represent the 
total of all these efforts. And if we take the 
entire number of Jews in the world to be seven 
millions, this gives but one missionary to 
every thirty-one thousand Jews; and these are 
very unequally distributed. For example, 
London, with thirty thousand Jews, has twelve 
missionaries; Warsaw, with ninety thousand 
Jews, has only two or three missionaries; and 
large towns in Austria, Roumania, and Rus- 
sia, with from twenty thousand to fifty thou- 
sand Jews each, have but one missionary each, 
and in some cases are wholly without Protest- 
ent teaching. There is at present less organ- 
ized missionary effort among the Jews in our 
own Jand than in most other countries. 


RECENT GROWTH OF RoMAN CATHOLICISM.— 
A thoughtful paper by Rev. William Arthur, 
read at a recent session of the English branch 
of the Evangelical Alliance, maintains that 
the decrease in the number of Roman Cath- 
olics during the last half century is as great as 
the general decline of the Papal power. This 


is contrary to the opinion generally received, 


but is supported by strong arguments. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Arthur “there are now fewer 
Romanists in Great Britain and America than 
there were when Pius IX ascended the throne.” 
The increase in England is supposed to have 
been more than offset by the decrease because 
of emigration from Ireland. That, in turn, 
greatly enlarged the number of Papists in the 
United States ; but the falling away in Mexico 
and in the South American states has been so 
great, according to Mr. Arthur, as to make the 
total much less than that of fifty years ago. 
On the other hand, a very large increase on 
both continents is claimed by the Roman Cath- 
olic authorities. In the United States they 
have within a few years past unquestionably 
greatly grown in numbers, wealth, and influ- 
ence. Albeit, a Jesuit Father, the Rev. J. 
Bannon, in a recent lecture delivered in Dub- 
lin, acknowledged that of fifteen millions of 
people of Irish descent in the United States, 
only six millions were “Catholics.” He at- 
tributed the falling away from the ‘Church 
partly to mixed marriages and partly to com- 
mon-schools. In England and Scotland the 
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Romanists have increased their clergy in two 
years from 1,893 to 2,024, and their churches 
and chapels from 1,253 to 1,294. There are 
289 houses for religious women. In the en- 
tire British empire there are 108 Roman Cath- 
olic bishops and 18 archbishops. 


A“LrperaL” Curerrain.—The Rev. John 
Widdicombe, an English clergyman, recently 
sent to establish a mission in Basutoland, 
South Africa, had an interview with Molappo, 
the greatest chief of that country, which he 
deemed very satisfactory. In reply to the 
greetings of the missionary, the chieftain said, 
“Your words are good, and I am glad to wel- 
come you to my country. I have often heard 
of the Church of the Queen, and now I am 
rejoiced to find that teachers belonging ‘to it 
have come here. Hitherto I have seen only 
two kinds of Christians in this country, the 
Ma-franse [French Protestants], and the Ma- 
roma [the Romanists]. I have also heard of 
the Ma-wesley [the Wesleyans], who have sta- 
tions on my borders, And now I am glad to 
see in you a representative of Ma-churche [the 
Church of England]. It is good to have four 
kinds of Christians near. It is like a man 
having four cows; sometimes he can milk them 
all, and when any fail, he can reckon on a sup- 
ply from the others. So Ma-franse, Ma-wesley, 
Ma-churche, and Ma-roma, all supply us each 
in their own way with good things out of the 
Word of .God.” This Molappo is a notable 
character in his way. In his youth he was 
baptized by French Protestant missionaries, 
but soon apostatized; his life has been sadly 
erratic, and he is now lord of nearly sixty 
wives. He is said to be “very rich in flocks 
and herds, especially in horned cattle, and has 
a large share in the yearly harvest of Kaffir 
corn and maize, besides receiving an allowance 
of two thousand dollars per annum from the 
British Government.” He is confidently looked 
to as a generous supporter of the newly estab- 
lished mission. 


TEETOTALISM IN GREAT Britarn. — Not- 
withstanding the prosperity of the great tem- 
perance organizations, and the interest in the 
cause manifested by prominent clergy and med- 
ical men, the ravages of drunkenness are more 
alarming now than at any time within the last 
thirty years. The Archbishop of York pub- 


licly stated recently that there was a “ public- 
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house” to every one hundred and fifty per- 
sons in the kingdom, and that £146,000,000 
were spent annually for strong drink. The 
Churches are awaking to the danger. Eleven 
bishops, twenty-one deans, sixty-seven deacons, 
and more than ten thousand clergy of the Es- 
tablishment enrolled theselves in a memorial 
against intemperance. The Scotch Presbyte- 
rians have taken up the question with great 
vigor, and the Wesleyans, as usual, are in 
the front of the fight. 


Missronary Nores.—The five leading mis- 
sionary societies in England contributed last 
year as follows: Church Missionary Society, 
$975,580; Propagation of the Gospel, $626,470; 
Wesleyan Missionary Society, $795,530; Lon- 
don Missionary Society, $590,915; Baptist 
Missionary Society, $223,810. 

In Spain the bigoted action of the Govern- 
ment has had an effect on the Protestant mis- 
sions opposite to that intended. The agita- 
tion has given rise to curiosity in regard to 
the new faith, and there is hardly a Protestant 
Chapel in which from ten to twenty new faces 
are not seen every Sabbath morning. 

While a missionary of the Southern Baptist 
Board was at Lagos, Central Africa, early last 
Winter, he was visited by a little band of 
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travel-worn natives who had pushed through 
the jungles and swamps for ten successive days 
to inquire if a handful of Christians of their 
tribe, converted thirteen years before, could 
obtain a resident missionary. Through all 
those years “they had remained faithful to the 
truth without preacher or teacher.” 

During the last six years more than six 
hundred Buddhist temples, in Japan, have 
been diverted from their sacred uses, and are 
now used for purely secular purposes as tene- 
ments and factories. 

The Association for the Propagation of the 
Faith contributes to the Roman Catholic 
Church in this country, $359,103, and receives 
but $47,486. 

Cape Mount, Africa, which is shortly to be 
occupied as a mission station by the Foreign 
Missionary Committee of the Episcopal Church, 
is forty miles north of Monrovia. It is sup- 
posed to be largely free from the malaria which 
infests the greater part of the fatal West 
Coast. Near it live the Vyes,—a very supe- 
rior race of negroes,—“ who have formed for 
themselves a written alphabet,”—and several 
enlightened Mohammedan tribes, who are tol- 
erably proficient in the Arabic tongue, and 
have thankfully received copies of the Scrip- 
tures printed in that language. 
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SABBATH AND Sunpay.--There is a gen- 
eral confusion in the use of these terms, and 
we hear them uttered or see them written as if 
they were synonomous. That the same day is 
designated by both words when applied to a 
single day, is well understood, and yet there is 
no identity between them. The first is a He- 
brew expression for the quality of any arbitrary 
period of time, as of a day, or a year, or any 
indefinite number of years, and the other the 
Saxon name for a specified day in the week. 
The one signifies the character of the time set 
apart, the other a fixed division of time. Sab- 
bath means simply “rest ;” and it is used in 
Scripture solely with this meaning. If applied 
to a single day, it denotes a “day of rest ”—a 
phrase now often used for Sunday. The first 
day of the week is a Sabbath only in this sense, 





otherwise it is designated as the “ Lord’s day,” 
“First day,” “Sunday.” That the Hebrew 
word was not usurped to name a single day, 
the following passages indicate: “Thou shalt 
number seven sabbaths of years unto thee, seven 
times seven years; and the space of the seven 
sabbaths of years shall be unto thee forty and 
nine years.” ‘When ye come into the land 
which I give you, then shall the land keep 
a sabbath unto the Lord; in the seventh year 
shall be a sabbath of rest unto the land, a sab- 
bath for the Lord.” (Lev. xxv, 8, 2,4.) “As 
long as the land lay desolate, she kept sabbath 
to fulfill threescore and ten years.” (2 Chron, 
xxxvi, 21.) Here periods of one year, of seven 
years, and of seventy years are signified by this 
term, and though constantly applied to periods 
extending from one sunset to another, it never 
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denoted the exact day as does the word Sunday. 
The specially appointed day for the weekly 
sabbath among the Hebrews was every seventh 
day—apparently not designated by any name 
as with us, but only numbered. In addition 
to this weekly sabbath, other days were ap- 
pointed to be observed as sabbaths, having just 
as sacred an obligation and demanding a ces- 
sation of labor full as strict as the weekly sev- 
enth day. Thus, the day of atonement was 
a sabbath, “the tenth day of the seventh 
month;” in the feast of tabernacles, com- 
mencing on the fifteenth and ending with the 
twenty-second of the month, both the opening 
and closing days were sabbaths; and probably 
other days were so set apart for sabbaths. 
This term, therefore, does not point out the 
day, but shows simply the character of the day 
which God set apart for his worship. It is 
better to use the word Sunday, us we do the 
names of other days, to denote the specific day 
of rest; sabbath, whether applied to Sunday, a 
year, a term of years, the land, the nation, or 
otherwise, to denote simply “rest.” Sunday 
is our sabbath; but sabbath is not Sunday. 


THE Srvews oF War.—The common ex- 
pression “money is the sinews of war,”’ is clas- 
sic. Cicero in his fifth Philippic oration, ch. 
ii, 25, uses the words nervi belli pecunia infinita— 
“money without stint is the sinews of war,” 
and in his oration in behalf of the Manilian 
Law, he says: “ We have always regarded rev- 
enues to be the sinews of the State.” Tacitus, 
in his “History,” writes of Mucianus, that 
“he affirmed money to be the sinews of civil 
war.” (Hist. ii, 34.) Quintus Curtius, in 
his “History of Alexander the Great,” ac- 
cording to Machiavelli, describes Aogis as 
compelled by want of money, to give battle; 
whereas, if he had been able to defer the en- 
gagement for a few days, the news of Alexan- 
der’s death would have reached Greece, and 
gis would have conquered without fighting. 
The historian, says Machiavelli, declares for 
this reason that “money is the sinews of war.” 
But the expression can be traced back further 
than these authorities. A similar metaphor- 
ical use of the word “sinew” is found in De- 
mosthenes, The scholiast on the Ode of Pin- 
dar, Olymp. i, 4, says, “Gold is the nerve of 
war,” and Diodorus Siculus shows that this 
proverb was a familiar saying in the time of 
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Augustus. A Byzantine writer of the seventh 
century, Georgius Pisida, Heracl. i, 163, has 
also the same sentiment; and so it has become 
naturalized in all the languages of modern 
Europe. 


THE VatTican.—The word is often used, but 
there are many who do not understand its im- 
port. The term refers to a collection of build- 
ings on one of the seven hills of Rome, which 
covers a space of one thousand two hundred 
feet in length and one thousand feet in breadth. 
It is built on the spot once occupied by the gar- 
dens of thecruel Nero. It owes its existence to 
the Bishop of Rome, who, in the early part of 
the sixth century, erected a humble residence 
on its site. About the year 1160, Pope Eu- 
genius rebuilt on a magnificent scale. Inno- 
cent II, a few years afterward, gave it as a 
lodging to Peter II, King of Aragon. In 
1305 Clement V, at the instigation of the 
King of France, removed the papal seat from 
Rome to Avignon, when the Vatican remained 
in a condition of obscurity and neglect for 
more than seventy years. But soon after the 
return of the Pontifical Court to Rome, an 
event which had been so earnestly prayed for by 
poor Petrarch, and which finally took place in 
1576, the Vatican was put in a state of repair, 
again enlarged, and was thenceforward con- 
sidered as the palace and residence of the 
Popes, who, one after the other, added fresh 
buildings to it, and gradually enriched it with 
antiquities, statues, pictures, and books, until 
it became one of the richest depositories of 
the world. The library of the Vatican was 
commenced one thousand four hundred years 
ago. It contains forty thousand manuscripts, 
among which are some by Pliny, St. Thomas, 
St. Charles Borromeo, and many Hebrew, Syr- 
ian, Arabian, and Armenian Bibles. The 
whole of the immense buildings composing 
the Vatican are filled with statues found be- 
neath the ruins of ancient Rome, with paint- 
ing by the masters, and with curious medals 
and antiquities of almost every description. 
When it is known that there have been ex- 
humed more than seventy thousand statues 
from the ruined temples and palaces:of Rome, 
the reader can form some idea of the richness 
of the Vatican. 


QU1ZZING-GLASSES.—The real old “ quizzing- 
glass” of the days of Beau Nash and the 
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bath-chair fops was not like any other eye- 
glass of the period, and there have been none 
of the kind since. How few living men have 
ever seen a “quizzing-glass,” even in an old 
curiosity shop. I am a rare exception, having 
seen one in the possession of the late Samuel 
Drummond, A. R. A. (the painter of the first 
and the best “Death of Nelson”), who kept it 
as @ curious relic of Hogarth’s period. It was 
a little looking-glass, of just the size and ap- 
pearance of an ordinary single eye-glass. You 
would never suppose that the person who was 
scrutinizing your face was the one whose back 
was turned to you, and who was carefully ex- 
amining some object in front of him. And so 
he was.—Fraser’s Magazine. 


Historic Sayrnes oF Sonprers.—General 
Wilson, in his recent interesting book, ‘Sketches 
of Illustrious Soldiers,” writes as follows con- 
cerning Wellington’s historic order at Water- 
loo: “It is the fate of all great men to have 
their names graced as well as disgraced by 
anecdotes, good, bad, and indifferent — some 
doubtless true, others without any doubt, false. 
To this rule the English soldier was no excep- 
tion. Wellington never said, ‘Up, guards, and 
at them,’ at Waterloo. What he really did say, 
according to Captain Gronhow, was, ‘ Guards, 
get up and charge.’ Napoleon’s epigram (if 
indeed, it really is his), ‘’tis but a step from 
the sublime to the ridiculous,’ comes before our 
mind’s eye as we read the modified version of 
the hero’s famous order, as it somehow sounds 
akin to that of a confederate colonel of cav- 
alry, whom the writer had the duty assigned 
to him of hunting in the Mississippi Valley, 
and who, in place of the usual formula, would 
say, ‘Git ready to git! git!” varied occasionally 
by the combined order, that seems so sugges- 
tive of the duke’s, ‘Git up and git/’” 

ARCHITECTURAL TeRMs.—A church or ca- 
thedral is commonly built in the form of a 
cross, having a tower, lantern, or spire, erected 
at the place of intersection. The part of the 
cross situated toward the west is called the nave. 
The opposite or eastern part is called the choir, 
and within this is the chancel. The transverse 
portion, forming the arms of the cross, is 
called the transept. Any high building erected 
above the roof is called a steeple; if square- 
topped, it is a tower ; if long und acute, a spire ; 
and if short and light, a lantern. Towers of 
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great height in proportion to their diameter, 
are called turrets. The walls of Gothic churches 
are supported on the outside by lateral pro- 
jections, extending from top to bottom, at the 
corners, and between the windows. These are 
called buttresses, and they are necessary to pre- 
vent the walls from spreading under the enor- 
mous weight of the roofs. On the tops of the 
buttresses, and elsewhere, are slender pyramid- 
ical structures or spires, called pinnacles, 
These are ornamented on their sides with rows 
of projections, appearing like leaves or buds, 
which are named crockels, The summit, or 
upper edge of a wall, if straight, is called a 
parapet ; if indented a battlement. Gothic win- 
dows were commonly crowned with an acute 
arch. They were long and narrow, or, if wide, 
were divided into perpendicular lights by mul- 
lions. The lateral spaces on the upper and out- 
side of the arch are called spandrells ; and the 
ornaments on top, the collectively taken, are the 
tracery. . An oriel, or bay-window, is a project- 
ing window. A wheel, or rose window, is large 
and circular. A corbel is a bracket, or short 
projection from a wall, serving to sustain a 
statue, or the springing of 4n arch. Gothic 
pillars or columns are usually clustered; ap- 
pearing as if a number were bound together. 
The single shafts, thus connected, are called 
boltels. ‘They are confined chiefly to the inside 
of buildings, and never support any thing 
like an entablature. Their use is to aid in 
sustaining the vaults under the roof, which . 
rest upon them at springing points. Gothic 
vaults intersect each other, forming angles 
called groins. The parts which are thrown out 
of the perpendicular, to assist in forming them, 
are the pedentives. The ornamented edge of 
the groined vaults, extending diagonally, like 
an arch, from one support to another, is called 
the ogive. The Gothic term gable indicates the 
erect end of a roof, and answers to the Grecian 
pediment, but is more acute. 


THE Worp “ NeiguBorHoop.”—Neighbor- 
hood is really the condition of being a neigh- 
bor, and never ought to have been made to 
mean the place in which neighbors dwell, any 
more than childhood ought to mean the place 
in which children dwell. The prostitution of 
neighborhood into even a mere commonplace 
adverb, equivalent to about, as when we say, “in 
the neighborhood of a dozen,” is an illustration 















of the unpatriotic spirit with which we guard 
the integrity of our language. Neighborhood 
originally was a metaphysical word, and since 
it wasstolen from its proper sphere, no other has 
been substituted for it; we therefore have to 
drop the notion of neighbor-hood for want of a 
word to express it. Our nearest approach to- 
ward naming this beautiful notion is by using 
the word neighborliness; yet this word imparts 
an inadequate, cold idea, besides being clumsy 
in itself. It is a little strange that the word 
neighborhood should have been degraded to a 
lower sphere, since its presence was not needed 
there; vicinity fills the demand for an adverb 
of place, and, by the way, the history of this 
word is itself curious. Whether the concep- 
" tion neighbor-hood will ever fully regain its lost 
name and its place in thought may be doubted, 
but we can aid in the accomplishment of that 
end by using the word in connections where it 
will not be mistaken for vicinity. 


MisusE oF Worps.—Through lapse of mem- 
ory, or non-acquaintance with their etymology 
and meaning, some words are constantly mis- 
used both by writers and speakers. If this 
misuse were confined to particular persons, it 
would be venial; but the contagion seems to 
be wide-spread and general. More than once 
in our editorial revision, we have had the ne- 
cessity of correcting sentences in which the 
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word moiety was used to express a very small 
fraction of the whole, whereas it signifies just 
one half. The term transpire means, simply, 
“to get abroad, to be told in public,” but is 
often used in the sense of “to occur, to take 
place,” thus: “It can not be rationally sup- 
posed that such an event [the passage of the 
Red Sea] could transpire without the special in 
terference of divine Providence.” In like man 
ner the word “substitute” is used for “replace,” 
as in the Bishops’ Preface to our Hymn-Book: 
“Though, perhaps, in the judgment of some, 
they have not, in every instance, been substituted 
by hymns of greater merit, yet we can confi- 
dently approve this Revised Copy.” This, of 
course, is an error, though its appearing with 
the names of the highest dignitaries in the 
Church gives it a sceming authority. The 
sentence should read, if this word is retained, 
thus, “Though, in the judgment of some, hymns 
of greater merit have not been substituted for 
them,” etc. 


THe Worp Granpcurip.—There is some- 
thing very absurd in this word. Grandfather 
is properly the great or greater father, but the 
case seems to be just the contrary with grand- 
child, which should be the little or less child— 
the child of a child. The French express the 
relationship more sensibly than we do by their 


petit fils. 
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It is not at all strange that the extravagance 
and arrogance of the pretensions of the mate- 
rialistic scientists of the present time should 
provoke rejoinders and reprisals from men of 
opposite views and modes of thought; and of 
these we have a fine example in Mivart’s “Con- 
temporary Evolution,”* where a really able 
and not inelegant writer, and especially one 
well versed in this subject, leaving the merely 
apologetical method in which the modern evo- 
lutionists have been met, in answer to their at- 
tacks on religion, boldly carries the war into 
their own camp. Mr. Mivart’s position in re- 





* CONTEMPORARY EvoLuTion. An Essay on Some 


Recent Social Changes. By St. George Mivart. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 12mo. Pp. 254. 








| ily presumed that with the last we are not in 


spect to the great questions at issue is at the ex- 
treme conservative side, that of the Church of 
Rome, as represented by its ablest scholars and 
most cultured ecclesiastics. He finds the great 
ideals for which the men of the present age are 
contending: (1.) A revival of paganism, of which 
our evolutionists are the high-priests; (2.) the 
struggle for civil liberty—“civicism ”—which 
is now convulsing the civilized world, and re- 
constructing nearly all governmental institu- 
tions; and (3.), the traditional theocratic idea 
of government, which dominated Europe from 
the days of Constantine to the middle of the 
eighteenth century, correctly named by our 
author, as “MeEpravaLism.” It will be read- 
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sympathy, and yet we could much more readily 
accept it than the first, for superstition in its 
worst form, and most thoroughly logical de- 
velopments, is infinitely preferable to the 
soulless and godless unfaith that is the sole 
and worthless boon offered by the worse than 
paganism of the evolutionists. No doubt here, 
as in some other cases, the truth lies between 
those extremes. We advise our dabblers in 
these modern wonders to give Mr. Mivart’s 
book a careful reading. 


Tue history of royalty is not usually espe- 
cially edifying in respect to either public or 
private morality, and its evil odors usually 
thicken as one approaches more nearly to its 
personal or domestic relations. But to all 
this sad story the history of the present sover- 
eign of Great Britain and of her lamented 
consort, forms a most refreshing exception. 
It is sadly true, however, that this form of ex- 
cellence seems not to have been transmitted, 
either by blood or education, to the most con- 
siderable members of their numerous house- 
hold. The position of the Prince Consort, the 
second volume of whose memoirs, prepared 
under the Queen’s patronage, and probably 
somewhat under her supervision, has recently 
appeared,* as the husband of the Queen, but 
almost wholly without official recognition, and 
constantly regarded with a jealous distrust, 
must have been, to the highest degree, embar- 
rassing. And yet he so demeaned himself in 
his trying circumstances as to compel even 
those who were his severest critics, and the 
most ready to speak ill of him during his life- 
time, to do him honor after his decease. Amer- 
icans especially should never forget the good 
offices that he rendered to this country, at the 
beginning of our civil war, wken the British 
ministry, headed by Melbourne, was eager to 
aid the rebels, that disaster might come to the 
“Giant Republic,” which it was declared was 
becoming a menace to every throne in Europe, 
at which critical moment the voice of the 
Prince Consort, heard at second hand from the 
throne, stayed their evil purpose, and saved our 
nation from the untold horrors of a foreign 
war, added to the evils already suffered. This 
second volume is a decided improvement upon 





*Tue Lire or His Roya HIGHNESS, THE PRINCE 
Consort. By Theodore Martin. With Portraits. Vol- 
umeII. 8vo. Pp. 457. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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the tirst, owing no doubt to the more interest. 
ing character of the subject-matter, and algo 
perhaps to the better facility of the author, 
as awriter. It is a book that must be read by 
all who would keep themselves fully abreast 
with the times. 


Ir has often given us pleasure to be able to 
commend the purely scientific writings of the 
coterie of British savants, who are doing so 
much to enlarge human science in the domains 
of nature, but who have fallen into the ex- 
ceedingly bad way of belittling all beyond their 
own field, and especially of laboring by all 
means to blot out the faith of mankind, in every 
thing beyond that field. One of their unex- 
ceptionable works—because it sticks to its own 
subject—is the treatise on Sound, by Professor 
Tyndall, of which a third addition, “ Revised 
and Improved,”* has recently appeared. Its 
illustrations, of which nothing is said in the 
title-page, are well executed, and highly in- 
structive. It is a book especially adapted to 
the use of the several kinds of artists and ar- 
tisans whose callings lead them to study the 
laws of sound, among whom it must become a 
necessity. But its reading will also prove both 
‘agreeable and useful to a much larger class, 
whose tastes lead them to explore, though only 
partially, this interesting field of nature in its 
closest contact with mind. 


Ir is something noteworthy that a quiet 
citizen, residing in a far interior town, should 
occupy the intervals of his professional duties 
in collating and setting in order the mass of 
historical and other matter that go to illus- 
trate the relations of the “Papacy and Civil 
Power.” Yet the fruits of such an instance 
now come before us in the shape of an elab- 
orate volume,f beautifully printed and sub- 
stantially bound. The author, Hon. R. W. 
Thompson, of Terre Haute, Indiana, who, by 
the way, served in Congress two or three terms 
some thirty years ago, is a lawyer of large prac- 
tice and an esteemed Methodist layman, who, 
in the multitude of his professional studies 
and labors, has found opportunities and dis- 
position to examine at length this highly im- 





*Sounp. By John Tyndall, D.C. L., etc. Third Edi- 
tion. Revised and Enlarged. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 12mo. Pp. 445. 

{THE Papacy AND THE Civit Power. By R. W. 
Thompson. New York, Nelson & Phillips. Crown $vo. 
Pp. 750. 
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portant subject, the results of all which are 
given to the American public in this portly 
volume. As a compendium of the history of 
its subject it is remarkably full and compre- 
hensive, and yet it every-where shows the au- 
thor’s purpose to observe all possible brevity. 
Its tone is remarkably calm, and its manner 
unimpassioned, and its method of dealing with 
evidence always judicial, and every thing like 
bitterness or denunciation is always avoided. 
But by steadily aggregating the testimony that 
comes down to our times from the unques- 
tionable records of the past, a fearful case is 
made out against the papacy as the constant 
and implacable enemy of ¢ivil liberty, which 
is indeed only as we have all along fully be- 
lieved, but failed to realize. That the most 
dangerous enemy to our national liberty is the 
Church of Rome, is a proposition that any one 
may find abundantly proved by history. When 
will the country awake to a due sense of its 
danger? If this book shall contribute to that 
result it will do a good work. 


ProPLE never weary of the “Tales of a 
Traveler,” and travelers seldom become ex- 
hausted by their own narratives of wonderful 
sights and “hair-breadth ’scapes” by sea and 
land. Two vast countries are not the favorite 
fields of the explorers,—“ Central Africa’’* and 
“Central Asia,”t—and for each of these we 
have now in hand a volume new from the press 
of the Harpers. The former, which appeared 
first in the form of an address, delivered be- 
fore “La Societe de Geographie de Paris,” 
since expanded into a volume, is much more a 
resumé of what has been achieved in Central 
Africa, and particularly what were the inci- 
dents and results of two expeditions into that 
region, in which the author took part, than 
any specially new contribution to the stock of 
geographical knowledge. And for that reason, 
as well as from the clear and spirited style in 
which it is written, it may be more acceptable 
to most readers than more elaborate works. 





*CENTRAL AFRICA: Naked Truths of Naked People. 
An account of expeditions to the Lake Victoria Nyanza 
and the Makraka Niam-Niam, west of the Bahr-el-Abiad 
(White Nile). By Colonel C. Chaillé Long, of the Egyp- 
tian Staff. Illustrated. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Octavo, Pp. 330. 

tA Rive To Kutva: Travels and Adventures in Cen- 
tral Asia. By Fred Burnaby (Captain Royal Horse 
Guards). With maps and an Appendix. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 12mo. Pp. 403. 
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The latter is also a personal narative, the au- 
thor’s story of what he himself actually saw and 
did, and of a variety of matters of which he 
was himself (as to his book) the central figure. 
And this all-pervading egotism adds not a 
little to the vigor and piquancy of the relation, 
and, by rendering it more life-like, makes it 
more easy to be understood and remembered. 
and since the region traversed and described 
has not been done to death by tourists and 
writers, there is the glamour of uncertainty 
as well as the charm of novelty spread over 
the whole scene. Both of these are books to be 


read for the pleasure of it; and in the reading 
some valuable information may be gathered up, 


AFTER lying in his grave for nearly a score 
of years, which for most men is long enough 
time to become pretty effectually forgotten, Lord 
Macaulay seems to be having a decided resur- 
rection. His biography, prepared by his kins- 
man and literary executor, Mr. George Otto 
Trevelyan, set every body to reading him up, 
either to renew an old acquaintance or to form 
a new one, while the magazines and reviews 
had all of them to say something about the 
great reviewer, historian, and statesman. Fol- 
lowing up the same line, Mr. Trevelyan now 
comes before the public with a volume of “Se- 
lections,” which the Harpers reproduce in 
really comfortable style for leisure readings,* 
made up of choice extracts from various por- 
tions of his author’s works. These are dis- 
tributed into classes, as Historical Scenes, His- 
torical Portraits, Historical Sketches, Literary 
Criticism, Miscellaneous, and Poetry. What 
a picture gallery the book must be, any who 
have ever read Macaulay will readily imagine. 
It is a good book to have at hand, to be used 
to wake up one’s imagination and thinking 
powers. 


No part of the writings of De Quincey are 
simply books, or treatises to be read through 
in course and then laid aside as something 
done, but rather they are like side dishes or 
fruits, of which you partake at pleasure or 
else let them alone, at all times, according to 
your mental condition or appetite. It is de- 
sirable, therefore, to have a copy of his works 





*SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF LoRD Ma- 
CAULAY. Edited with occasional notes by George Otto 
Trevelyan, M. P. New York: Harper & Brothers. Oc- 
tavo. Pp. 472. 
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within easy reach; not in superb, heavy vol- 
umes, that remind you of the presence of some 
distinguished person in whose presence you 
must act and think with due reserve, nor yet 
in a condensed, small-lettered page that is dif- 
ficult to be read except in the clearest light. 
Now just such a copy of De Quincey as we 
have negatively indicated is in process of pub- 
lication by Hurd & Houghton,* of which four 
volumes have been issued, with some half dozen 
more to follow in due time. For size they will 
fall within Dr. Johnson’s requirement that a 
book should be such as one may hold in his 
hand and take to the fire with him, only we have 
no fires nowadays to which they may be taken. 
Either to describe these works or to criticise 
them would be at once superfluous and prepos- 
terous. Extending over more than the former 
half of the current century, and filled up with 
current notes, gossip, and criticisms upon mat- 
ters that transpired during that period, with 
large revelations of the author’s own inner 
life, they contain and present a vast amount of 
useful and entertaining matter. And they will 
not soon get out of date. 


Netson & Puriiips, New York, and Hitch- 
cock & Walden, have issued for the use of the 
thousands of Sunday-schools of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church which pursue the “In- 
ternational Series” of lessons (the “ Berean ’’) 
two little books, which together form the nec- 
essary apparatus for studying and teaching 
that series of lessons for this year. The first 
is, “The Lesson Compend, for 1877,” by Rev. 
Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, A.M. 12mo. Pp. 139. 
The second is, ‘‘ The Berean Question Book for 
1877.” . These lessons, for the first half of the 
year, are taken from the first and second books 
of Kings, and relate chiefly to the acts of Elijah 
and Elisha; those for the second half year 
are devoted to the book of Acts, giving the 
history of the planting of the Church. The 
“Compend” is chiefly a continuous commen- 
tary on the text, made up of extracts from 
nearly two hundred different writers on Bibli- 
cal subjects, each one, in some way, going to 
elucidate the matter of the lessons. The 
“ Question Book” is constructed in the pecul- 





*Tue Works of THomas De Quincey. Riverside 
edition. Vol. I: Confession of an English Opium 
Eater, and Kindred Papers. Vol. II: Autobiographi- 
cal Sketches. Vol. LII: Literary Reminiscences. Vol. 
IV: Literary Criticism. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 
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iar method which has come into vogue with 
the “ Berean Series,” which seems to a mere 
looker-on, as exceedingly artificial. It has 
good, though small, maps, and a good many 
small pictures, some illustrative and some fan- 
ciful. With such helps Sunday-school in- 
struction may be made at once useful and 
pleasant. 


A COMPLETE collection of Byrant’s poems 
has long been a felt want, which is at length 
supplied in a satisfactory manner by the pub- 
lication of a beautiful crown octavo volume, 
of the entire body of his approved produc- 
tions, edited by the author, and prepared in the 
best style of the Appletons. The poems are ar- 
ranged in the order of the dates of their com- 
position, by which the piece that first gave him 
fame as a poet-—“ Thanatopsis ”—stands second 
inorder. Byrant’s place among contemporary 
poets, and especially those of his own country, 
is sufficiently clearly determined, and his right 
to a place in the first class, if not indeed at its 
head, is now fully determined. For purity of 
style, and elevation of thought and sentiment, 
and beauty of imagery, nothing better can be 
shown in the language; while in respect to 
genuine poetic inspiration, few of the multi- 
tude of modern poets are at all his competitors 
In taste, morals, and unostentatious, yet deep 
and genuine religiousness, they are among the 
very best. The illustrations of this volume, 
nearly one hundred in number, mostly rural 
scenes, are exceedingly well executed. 


BOOKS IN PAPER COVERS. 


From G. P. Putnam & Sons.—The Jukes: 
A Study in Crime, Pauperism, Disease, and 
Heredity. Also Further Studies of Criminals. 
By R. L. Dugdale, member of Executive Com- 
mittee of the Prison Association, New York. 
With an Introduction by Elisha Harris, M. D., 
Corresponding Secretary Prison Association. 


“An able treatise on a very important and very 


difficult subject. 


From Harper & BrotHers.—Among their 
Standard Fiction, the latest issues are: Annie 
Warwick. By Georgiana M. Craik, author of 


“Mildred,” “Sylvia’s Choice,” etc. Pp. 
104.— Weavers and Weft; or, Love that hath 
Us in his Net. Miss Braddon, Author of 
“Lady Audley’s Secret,” etc. Pp. 91.——The 
Sun Maid. A Romance. By the author of 
“Artiste” “ Victor Vescar,” etc. Pp. 146. 
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THINGS UNDER THE EARTH. 


SeancHErs after knowledge, whether of the 
present or the past, have undertaken and en- 
dured very much, in order to accomplish their 
purposes. Seas have been crossed and desert 
wastes explored; mountains have been climbed 
and the frozen regions of the polar circles 
have been penetrated, and from each kind of 
these adventures valuable results have been 
obtained. Of late years, however, a hitherto 
almost entirely neglected field of research has 
been entered upon, which seems to promise the 
most remarkable results, the exhuming of 
buried cities. Something of this kind was 
done by Belzoni, in Egypt, more than half a 
century ago; but he chiefly ransacked tombs 
and deserted caves, rather than turned up the 
earth to uncover the remains of the former 
dwelling places of living men. But of late al- 
most every historical ruin seems to be consid- 
ered a rich place, out of which, by spade and 
pick-ax, may be recovered invaluable treasures. 
Apparently this kind of subterranean explora- 
tion is to become a kind of a furor among the 
adventurous savants of our day, and, judged by 
what has already been achieved, one may ask 
with bewilderment, what may not yet be found? 
The story of the returned sailor, who related 
the discovery of one of Pharaoh’s chariot 
wheels in the Red Sea, will soon sound tame 
and commonplace, as compared with the tales 
of the wonderful discoveries made by our 
modern explorers. And what is strangest of 
all is, that these strange relations come to us 
so well attested that one is compelled either to 
believe them or, for very shame at his own 
skepticism, to hold his peace. 

Some years ago an Englishman, Mr. Layard, 
made some excavations among the ruins of an- 
cient Nineveh, and was rewarded by very mar- 
velous discoveries. Similar works have been 
undertaken at Carthage, but with only moder- 
ate success; and some other of the cities of the 
Old World have been demonstrated upon, with 
more or less marked results, and quite recently 
Biblical archeologists have undertaken the ex- 
ploration of ancient Jerusalem, and some other 
cities of Palestine. But as to both the extent 
of his labors, and the magnitude and import- 





ance of the results achieved, the priority, in 
all this kind of work, must be conceded to Dr. 
Schliemann, whose discoveries, first among the 
ruins of ancient Troy, and more recently in 
those of Mycene, throw all former works of the 
kind quite into the shade. Near the Turkish 
town of Hissarlik, in Asia Minor, in a mound 
that has been thought by some, and doubted: 
by others, to have been the site of the Jlium of 
Homer, during two or three seasons’ labor, Dr. 
Schliemann succeeded in finding what he be- 
lieves to be the ruins of the palace of Priam, 
and in which, if the inventory of his “ finds” 
is at all to be accepted as correct, were found 
a large and most valuable variety of house- 
hold impedimenta, of the highest possible worth 
in illustrating their times. But because of 
the interferences and annoyances of the in- 
habitants, and the imperfect protection af- 


_ forded him by the Turkish Government, the 


further prosecution of his task became im- 
practicable; but having become interested in 
the Homeric heroes by his residence and ex- 
plorations among the scenes of their exploits, 
he resolved to follow them back to their 
homes, and there renew his investigations. 
And as Mycene was the city of Agamemnon, 
to its reputed ruins he first directed his at- 
tention. In this case there could be very little 
doubt about the situation of the ruined city. 
The natural topography of the country is the 
same as it was two thousand years ago, and 
as it must have been ever since the present 
order of nature was established. The ancient 
history of Mycene has come down to our times 
with a fullness and definiteness beyond that of 
almost any other city of Greece, with which 
the local legends of the place agree with re- 
markable exactness. Respecting these histori- 
cal and classical localities, as they appear at 
the present time Dr. Schliemann remarks: “ In 
the ruins of Mycene is the fountain called 
Perseia. There are also the underground 
buildings of Atreus and his sons, in which 
were kept their treasures. There is, too, the 
tomb of Atreus and of all those whom Agis- 
theus slew at the banquet after their return 
with Agamemnon from Troy. As to the tomb 
of Cassandra, it is disputed by the Lacedemo- 
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nians who live about Amychi. But there is the 
tomb of Atreus himself and of the charioteer 
Eurymedon, and that in which Teledamus and 
Pelops lie together (who were the twin sons of 
Cassandra, and were slaughtered as infants by 
gistheus at their parents’ tomb), and the 
graveof Electra. But Clytemnestra and Agis- 
theus were buried a little without the walls as 
they were not thought worthy to be interred 
within, where Agamemnon himself, and those 
who were slain with him, lie.” 

Upon the mounds that make up the ruins of 
the ancient capital of Greece, before which still 
stand the gates surmounted with lions, and the 
Cyclopean walls, the crowbars and pickaxes 
have been brought to bear with most decided 
effect; and strangely enough the long buried 
city yielded at once its secrets and its treasures 
without any signs of reluctance, and in won- 
derful abundance. 

It seems very strange to those who, as is the 
case with us, see this matter only from the out- 
side and at a distance, that in unearthing the 
ruins of some ancient town, the explorer should 
at once fall upon the memorials of whatever 
events have given celebrity to the place. When 
Layard began to operate among the ruins of 
Nineveh it was reasonably hoped that some 
things might be discovered that would throw 
light upon the history of that renowned seat 
of ancient empire; and because in the Bible 
the name of Jonah is associated with that city, 
Biblical scholars thought that possibly some 
relic or memento of his visit might be found. 
But strangely enough the story of “Nineveh 
and its Remains,” by that renowned explorer is 
chiefly a record of the uncovering of monu- 
ments of Jonah’s operations in Nineveh. We 
do not call in question either the facts recorded 
nor yet the interpretation of them; but it cer- 
tainly is rather remarkable that such an event 
should have been so much more largely com- 
memorated than any others in all the long and 
renowned annals of the proud empire of the 
sons of Nimrod, and that three thousand years 
later a Western explorer among the many 
square miles of the ruins of the city should 
first of all open to view these Jonaian monu- 
ments. 

So, too, Dr. Schliemann, an amateur classi- 
cist, with plenty of money, goes to find out 
the site of ancient Troy, and to delve among 
its ruins in search of Homeric relics. A 
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slightly philosophical friend, though not espe. 
cially skeptical, might have expressed to him 
at his departure some misgivings as to his sue- 
cess, either in properly locating the far-famed 
Tlium, or in case of possible success in that, 
of finding any thing of value among its mol- 
dering débris. But it would seem that guided 
by some kind of instinct, like that which 
guides the wandering bees back to their houses, 
or the birds of passage in theirannual migra- 
tions, he went directly to the place, and then 
by an intuition, more trustworthy than the 
divining-rod of the magicians, he marked out 
the sight of Priam’s palace, and set himself 
quietly down to the work of uncovering it. 

And now the same process is repeated at 
Mycene, and the palace of Agamemnon,—Ho- 
mer’s “ Atrides, king of men,”—is laid bare 
under the hands of his workmen. All this, 
though well attested as literally true, and all 
the more for that reason, is certainly very 
wonderful. We heartily congratulate the clever 
scholar, savant, and “ prospector,” and because 
truth is stranger than fiction, and as his story 
is a very strange one, we are bound to accept 
it as true. 

But his success in finding places is left far 
behind in comparison with that obtained in 
finding valuables in the ruined palaces. Just 
how cities change from luxury and splendor 
to desolation is not always matter of record. 
Some, like Pompeii and Herculaneum, have 
been literally buried in a single night with a 
shower of ashes, thus leaving the city complete 
as it stood, set in a matrix of dust, to show to 
the generations long afterward, all the details 
of their public and private affairs. Others 
have been suddenly overthrown by convulsions 
of nature, or captured and laid waste by con- 
quering armies; but in any of these cases it is 
to be supposed that a thorough spoliation 
would take place, so that future explorers 
would find but little among their ruins of all 
their original wealth and splendor. In cases 
of the gradual decline of once opulent cities, 
it would be absurd to suppose that there would 
remain among their ruins any considerable 
parts of the valuable stores of the times of 
their grandeur, either to tempt the cupidity or 
to reward the search of after times. Accord- 
ingly it has been thought that though some- 
thing might be found that would be of interest 
to antiquarians and archeologists, by explor- 
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ing ancient ruins, the idea that it would “pay” 
in any commercial sense, has not till now been 
entertained. And yet, though the chief value 
of these discoveries is in their relation to 
science, the abundant and massive gold and 
silver and bronze ornaments and _ utensils 
found in the palace of Priam and the tomb 
of Agamemnon are sufficient to awaken an- 
other class of persons to a zeal for explorations 
among these long neglected earth-works. 

For ourselves we yield our credence to the 
whole story, from simple faith in the credibil- 
ity of testimony, while confessing the natural 
improbability of most of its details. In the 
mean time we shall somewhat impatiently 
await further developments or explanations. 


EVANGELISTIC METHODS. 


EVANGELICAL Christians and Churches are 
at length of one mind in respect to revivals,— 
that they are among the divinely ordained 
methods and agencies for the furtherance of 
Christ’s kingdom among men. While it is both 
privilege and duty to labor in faith for the 
furtherance of the Gospel, and in expectation 
of present results, while even the awakening 
of the impenitent and the conversion of souls 
should be always labored for and steadily ex- 
pected, it is still to be recognized as of the 
economy of divine grace to give special seasons 
of spiritual power, and more particularly to 
direct the minds and the faith of the Church 
towards the unconverted, and also to send upon 
the unsaved ones such a degree of awakening 
and persuading power as shall prepare them 
more readily to accept the offers of the Gospel. 
Two practical inferences from these conclu- 
sions should be kept constantly in mind, and 
used to direct the spiritual energies of Chris- 
tians in their relations to the unconverted; 
first, there should be no seasons of religious 
inactivity in our Churches; but rather “the 
patience of faith and the labor of love,” with 
instant expectations of saving results. And, 
second, the Church should steadily pray and 
labor for the more abundant gifts of the Spirit 
to be poured out upon the people, to produce 
among them the condition of things called a 
revival, by which the Church shall be quick- 
ened and lifted into a higher plane of religious 
life, and those without, awakened, persuaded, 
and converted, and so added to the number of 
confessed disciples. 
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While, however, there is such substantial 
agreement respecting the substance of the 
matter, there remains a variety of questions 
relating to methods of proceeding in revival 
work, about which there is room for honest 
differences of opinion. These relate chiefly 
to the more or less intimate connection of re- 
vival work with the Church and its ordinary 
services, and recognized office-bearers and la- 
borers. It is certainly desirable that the high- 
est spiritual influences should pervade the 
whole Church and permeate all its ordinances, 
and that whatever of special grace may be 
given at any time should as far as possible be 
bestowed through that divinely appointed me- 
dium. It is equally true that it is often found 
useful to depart somewhat from the fixed rou- 
tine, and to employ special methods for secur- 
ing and furthering the desired special spiritual 
influences. There is, no doubt, a tendency by 
following in the same rounds to run smoothly 
in well worn grooves, making it necessary at 
times to strike out into other and less regular 
ways. Special or “extra” services are, no 
doubt, in many cases good and useful, perhaps 
necessary, in promoting the normal and legiti- 
mate revival work of the Church; and for 
such, proper provisions should be made in 
ordering the Church’s services. But just now 
a class of evangelical agencies are coming 
into use, and are indeed in high favor, that 
are not under any Church order, nor connected 
with any ecclesiastical organization. The as- 
sociated evangelists, Messrs. Moody and Sankey, 
though probably both of them are regular 
Church members, are, as evangelists, wholly 
separate from all ecclesiastical authority; and 
in their case, perhaps, no harm comes of it. 
But their success, and the favor with which 
their labors have been received, have given an 
éclat to such extra-ecclesiastical evangelism, 
under which less able, and possibly less worthy 
persons have come before the public with, at 
best, doubtful tendencies and results. How 
far it may be wise or safe to encourage such 
irresponsible movements and operators is cer- 
tainly a not unimportant inquiry. While 
on the one hand we contend for the largest 
“liberty of prophesying,” we would not be 
unmindful of the further order that the 
“spirit of the [individual] prophet must be 
subject to the [associated body of] prophets.’ 
Perhaps thus far not much harm has grown 
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out of these “irregularities,” and there is rea- 
son to believe that the conservative power of 
the Church will be equal to any demands that 
may be made upon it. It is well, however, to 
look well to the matter. 

The Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
scattered over the country, have, in many cases, 
engaged in direct evangelistic work, and no 
doubt great good has come of it in not a few 
cases. It must be evident, however, that 
such “outside” movements conducted in the 
presence of regularly constituted evangelical 
Churches, must be conducted with very great 
care and delicacy in order to avoid offenses,— 
even where only the most unselfish motives 
may govern. When the Churches cease to be 
channels of grace to the people, the Lord in 
mercy opens up other and less “ regular” ways 
for doing his own work; but so long as the 
Church remains faithfut to the spirit of her 
calling, the outpourings of the Spirit should 
be sought within her sacred precincts, There 
is no doubt a very wide field in which the 
Christian Associations may do an excellent 
and much needed work, and such work it may 
be presumed they are doing; there may be oc- 
casions, too, when they may properly and prof- 
itably engage in direct evangelistic efforts, but 
a wise discretion should be exercised in deter- 
mining whether or not to do so. 

We are quite willing that the comparative 
value of labors bestowed within the Church or 
outside of it should be tested by their several 
results; but in such cases it will not do to re- 
ceive and reckon at full price, all the enume- 
rated conversions that may be reported at an 
evangelistic service. Of the real conversions 
in such cases, a large proportion are only the 
culmination of long courses of religious cul- 
ture in the Churches, and of persons who would 
very likely have been converted about the same 
time had there been no special revivalists in 
all the region. It is also a noteworthy fact, if 
it is found, that the number of accessions to the 
Churches are but little, if at all, increased be- 
yond the usual proportions, at the times when 
most is heard of the great success of the work 
at the “special” services. There is, perhaps, 
always danger that, in the presence of ex- 
traordinary agencies, the ordinary ones will be 
neglected,—and a small loss at each one of sev- 
eral Churches may more than balance rela- 
tively large gains at the “Tabernacle,” or Hip- 
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podrome, or “Association Hall.” Do the large, 
united extra-churchly revival movements build 
up the Churches where they are held in 
numbers and in piety and in effective spirit- 
ual power? On the answer to this question 
must depend the determination of the question 
for or against such movements. Our convic- 
tions, founded upon facts, known or reported, 
have inclined to the affirmative of that ques- 
tion. It is one, however, to be looked after 
most carefully, lest a seeming good,—and a 
real good in itself,—may become an evil by 
superseding that which is better. We have no 
thought that the Great Head of the Church 
is forsaking our organized Churches and going 
over to the “ Conventicle ;” but it may be that 
he may employ both for the promotion of his 
kingdom, and to save men. And s0 that his 
work may prosper, all the truly devout will 
unite to say : “Send by whom thou wilt send.” 


WE invite attention to our “ Editor’s Study,” . 
for this issue, which, unlike its predecessors is 
not from the editor’s own pen, but is the pro- 
duction of one whose initials will be readily 
recognized as those of a most fertile and favor- 
ite Methodist writer. It is not to be understood 
that because of the place we give it that we 
slavishly accept as our own every word or 
thought contained in it, though we are free to 
confess that both its premises and its conclu- 
sions appear to be to us exceedingly well taken. 
The practical interest of the subject is suffi- 
cient reason for its discussion ; and the writer’s 
methods, so calm in its manner, so fair in the 
presentation of its points, and so entirely 
“Joyal to Methodism,” must commend it to 
universal approval. 


THE “ Minutes of the Annual Conferences of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church,” as published 
in a closely printed volume, of over four hun- 
dred pages, would be a formidable affair, if 
one were doomed to read it through in order. 
The three tables of “General Recapitulation,” 
present in a condensed form a vast amount of 
valuable information in respect to the status 
and progress of Methodism, about equally well 
calculated to stop the mouths of croakers and 
to clip the wings of spread eagles; while in 
them the wise and prudent, and the hopeful as 
well, will find very much to stimulate thought- 
fulness, thanksgiving, and prayer. 





